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FPLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


LABOR MARKET ROUNDUP 


Employment stable: According to U. S. Employment Service, 
total employment rose slightly in August to 62.4 million. But 
this figure was nearly 300,000 below that of August, 1951. 
Agricultural employment, at 7 million in August, was 700,000 
below that of previous August. Non-agricultural employment, at 
55.4 million, was up 400,000 over last year. 

Low jobless figure: In August, 1.6 million workers were 
unemployed, same number as in August, 1951. August was twelfth 
month since end of World War II when unemployment has been down 
to 1.6 million. 

Employment in defense industries: Defense spending and 
production continue to rise, but defense employment seems to have 
nearly reached peak levels. During past 8 months there have been 
only minor increases in employment in defense industries even 
though output has climbed rapidly. Therefore, it appears to U. S. 
Employment Service that factories generally have enough help and 
that amount of work put out per worker is going up. 

Stores cheer again: There has been steady and significant 
rise in consumer buying, which has sparked production and em- 
ployment in consumer soft goods industries.__long suffering a 
slump. Retailers are beginning to feel return of prosperity. 
Steady growth in demand for consumers' goods is also being felt by 
producers and dealers of hard goods. Downward trend threatening 
many such lines has been reversed. 

Labor market areas: In September, 19 major areas of country 
had substantial labor surpluses, 91 had moderate labor surpluses, 
65 were in balanced supply, and four were short of labor. How- 
ever, Employment Service sees gradual tightening of labor supply- 
demand relationships in most major labor market areas. While 
general labor shortages are reportet only by Hartford, Aiken- 
Augusta, Davenport-Rock Island-—Moline, and Wichita areas, number 
of areas with balanced labor supply has been increasing. 

Occupational shortages: For over a year there has been 
gradual decrease in volume of occupational shortages. But level 
of shortages continues high and there has been little relief in 
most critical professional and technical shortages. By mid- 
August public employment offices reported about 49,000 job orders 





























that they could not fill from local manpower resources. Included 
in this list of hard-to-fill openings were 10,000 professional 
and managerial jobs, 20,000 skilled jobs, and 13,000 semi-skilled 
(mostly lumbermen). Engineers of all kinds and draftsmen were 
most heavily in demand among professional and managerial oc-— 
cupations. Machinists, tool-makers, and machine shop operators 
represented most acute shortages among skilled workers. 


FEDERAL-STATE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Number served: Office of Vocational Rehabilitation reports 
that 228,480 individuals were served by federal-state programs 
during fiscal year 1952. Total number rehabilitated was 63,632. 

Who they were: Of those rehabilitated, two out of three 
were males, six out of seven were white, 2l years was average 
age at time of disablement, 33 years was average age at time of 
acceptance. 

How they became disabled: From disease, 56 per cent; from 
accidents, 30 per cent; from congenital causes, 14 per cent. 

Nature of disabilities: Impairment of arms, legs, back, 
etc., 30 per cent; amputations of extremities, 12 per cent; 
pulmonary tuberculosis (arrested), 9 per cent; hard of hearing, 
7 per cent; deaf, 2 per cent; blind, 6 per cent; other visual 
defects, 6 per cent; mental handicaps, 5 per cent; epilepsy, 

2 per cent; cardiacs, 4 per cent; other disabilities, 17 per 
cent. 














Services they received: Physical restoration, 40 per cent; 
training, 28 per cent; physical restoration and training, 8 per 
cent; guidance, counseling and placement only, 22 per cent; 
other services, 2 per cent. 

Kinds of jobs they took: Skilled or semi-skilled work, 31 
per cent; clerical or sales, 20 per cent; service work, 15 per 
cent; professional, semi—professional or managerial, 9 per cent; 
agricultural, 8 per cent; unskilled, 8 per cent. 

Did rehabilitation pay? Before rehabilitation these per- 
sons earned $16 million, after rehabilitation, $116 million. 
First year after rehabilitation they paid $9.2 million tc Uncle 
Sam in income taxes. Total program cost $32 million, of which 
federal government paid two-thirds and states other third. When 
accepted for rehabilitation, three-fourths of clients were un- 
employed; rest were in jobs that were unsuitable, temporary, 
or unsafe. One out of eight had never worked; nearly half were 
dependent on their families; one out of eight was on relief; 
one in 12 was living off insurance; more than two-fifths were 
married and had family responsibilities; nearly half had de- 
pendents to support. 

















REORGANIZATION OF THE 


NCLUDED IN the California state college 
| system are 10 state colleges and one mari- 
time academy. The academy grants a 
bachelor of science degree upon the com- 
pletion of a four-year undergraduate pro- 
gram. The 10 state colleges provide under- 
graduate training and also master’s pro- 
grams in certain fields approved by the 
State Board of Education. Three of the 
colleges offer no division under- 
graduate work, because of the extensive 
public junior college facilities in their areas, 
and one is an agricultural and engineering 
college. The 10 colleges range in size from 
750 to 6,000 students and enroll a total of 
over 30,000 students annually. 

The colleges are under the jurisdiction of 
the State Board of Education and are ad- 
ministered through the Division of State 
Colleges and Teacher Education in the De- 


lower 


Fverrirr M. CHanpter is Dean of Students, Cali 
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PROGRAM 


partment of Education. This Division 
headed by an Associate Superintendent of 
Public Instruction who works closely with 
a Council of State College Presidents. 

In 1950 the management analysis section 
of the State Department of Finance, work- 
ing in conjunction with the Division of 
State Colleges and Teacher Education, 
made a study of the organization of the 
colleges. Techniques used in the study, 
which covered a period of one and a half 
years, included interviews with some 300 
staff and faculty members, the use of 
questionnaires directed to similar colleges 
throughout the United States, an investiga- 
tion of the available related written 
materials, the statistical analysis of various 
data such as enrollment trends, and consul- 
tations with recognized authorities when 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE IN THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL 





In The California State Colleges 


possible. This article summarizes the re- 
sults of this study in so far as the resulting 
reorganization of the college student per- 
sonnel programs is concerned. 


Variety of Organizational Patterns 


As might be expected, a variety of organi- 
zational patterns was in effect among the 10 
state college student personnel offices. Be- 
ing consistent with history, these colleges 
found the development of the personnel 
program strongly influenced by the interests 
and prejudices of the academic deans who 
had long service in the colleges. Prior to 
1946, the state college personnel organiza- 
tion consisted of a registrar, part-time deans 
of men and women, a nurse, a part-time 
physician for administering physical exami- 
nations to teacher candidates, and an em- 
ployment secretary. These officers were 
relatively independent of one another. In 
1946 a dean of student personnel and 
guidance position was added, and the per- 
sonnel functions began to be gathered to- 
gether under this dean's direction. In 
some colleges, a veteran’s guidance pro- 
gram was added. 

The duties assigned the dean of men and 
dean of women were as follows: housing 
(accommodations and standards); fraterni- 
ties (or sororities) and other organizations; 
social program (in cooperation with the 
dean of women or men as the case may be); 
individual counseling; absences from class; 
loan funds; and miscellaneous activities. 

With a few exceptions, the health service 
was inadequate. Veterans guidance, which 
was financed by the Veterans Administra- 
tion, was limited to veterans except in those 
cases where the man in charge had courage 
enough to go ahead and work with others 
who needed it. The registrar was primarily 
concerned with maintenance of academic 
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records. In some colleges a good start was 
made on a counseling program, which 
usually stermmed directly from the office ol 
the dean of student personnel and guidance. 

This organization structure provided a 
framework from which to build a com 
pletely integrated functional student per 
sonnel program. In this organization, 
student personnel work was recognized and 
some of its major functions were placed 
under a dean who was co-equal with the 
academic deans in the administrative 
hierarchy of the colleges. 


Changes Made in 1950 


Asa result, the principal changes made in 
1950 were: to further consolidate the per 
sonnel work of the college under the dean ol 
students; to make clear the lines olf 
authority and responsibility; and to group 
like functions together under responsible 
administrative and technical positions. An 
attempt was made to provide a logical place 
in the organizational structure for each es 
sential personnel service. However, in this 
study neither evaluation of the services 
provided nor examination of the personne! 
policies and procedures was considered. 

Since most discussions of administrative 
organization sound like a description of 
the processes in a large automobile plant, it 
should be pointed out that the necessity for 
treating college staffs on a somewhat differ 
ent basis than the usual superior-subordi- 
nate relationship was fully considered in the 
study. However, even where colleagues 
work on a teamwork basis, confusion and 
conflict are materially lessened by ob 
servance of the basic fundamentals of good 
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organization. This is probably more a 
problem of the degree of supervision than 
the kind of organization. 

Ihe presidential address to the Ameri- 
can College Personnel Association. which 
C. Gilbert Wrenn presented in 1948 in 
cluded a statement of four critical points 
in the student personnel program. One of 
these points stated that: “Someone must be 
responsible for the total set of functions in- 
volved in a personnel program. Coordina- 
tion rather than administration has been 
proposed in an attempt to avoid offending 
or frightening certain people. . . the line and 
staff problem is acute because efficiency and 
results are so vitally affected by good or 
poor organization of existing service.” This 
address by Wrenn could have readily served 
as a directive in making the study. 

A chart of the recommended organiza- 
tion appears with this article. 


Deans of Men and Women Positions 


Probably the most noticeable feature of 
this organization is the elimination of the 


traditional concept of the dean of men and 
dean of women positions and the reassign- 
ment of the duties formerly performed by 


these positions to other areas. Of course, 
this immediately raises the question of the 
personal problems of women students, such 
as housing, clothing standards, loans, and 
similar items. Like items can be listed for 
men students. An analysis of the duties of 
these offices revealed that they could be 
classified in a major functional area such 
as counseling, student group activities work, 
placement, and occasionally in an academic 
administrative office. Consequently, it 
becomes feasible to establish functional 
positions for each of these areas. In answer 
to the questions of the assignment of special 
problems of women, it is possible in prac- 
tically all cases to provite a woman coun- 
sclor to handle _ these Also in 
the report, it was suggested that one of the 
associate deans might be a woman in the 
state colleges having an enrollment of both 
men and women students. 

This action conforms with a principle 
expressed by E. H. Hopkins in his report on 
the Essentials of a Student Personnel Pro- 


uoblems. 


gram in 1948. He stated that he considered 
it a psychological fallacy for separate and 
parallel organizational structures to exist 
for men and women. He added, “Therefore, 
1 consider it a sound principle to assume 
that the problems of men and women 
students on a campus are of the same order, 
and that the principles and methods for 
solving them are the same. Consequently, 
one program of services should be provided, 
not two. Both men and women counselors, 
teachers, and administrators are needed, 
and each should work with both men and 
women students in one program.” 


Student Group Activity Development 


The function of leadership in the area of 
activities as a major unit in the personnel 
program is emphasized in this organization. 
The person heading up this work is not the 
chaperon of dances or umpire of the intra- 
mural softball games. The emphasis is 
upon developing in students social skills, 
leadership abilities, and a creative indi- 
vidual life. The work done under the as- 
sociate dean consists of such items as: pro- 
viding situations whereby students may 
gain the most from their clubs, societies, 
class organizations, fraternities, and sorori- 
ties; cooperating with the associate dean- 
counseling in developing an orientation pro- 
gram; coordinating various student group 
activities; Cooperating with the counseling 
staff in developing and administering the 
residence hall counseling program; work- 
ing with student groups in the profitable use 
of leisure time; advising student govern 
ment leaders; and cooperating with the 
student union director in making effective 
use of the union. 

It is obvious that this associate dean will 
have a great many contacts. He will be ex- 
pected to be in many places at once. Con- 
sequently, it is believed that at least one 
assistant will be required in colleges of 
2,000 to 5,000 students who can perform 
many of the detail tasks of this office; thus 
permitting this dean to do the creative 
thinking necessary for a successful job. 

In the state college organization, super- 
vision of off-campus housing was suggested 
as an additional job for this office. It is 
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believed that a position of housing officer 
should be provided to direct housing work 
both on campus and off. 


Counseling 


Fortunately, it is not necessary to explain 
to this group of readers the value of a good 
counseling program. However, it is vital to 
present concrete arguments to fiscal officers 
who sometimes tend to regard counseling 
as an “ivory tower” occupation. In the state 
colleges the counseling function was recog- 
nized, but the staffing was quite limited in 
most of them. The deans of men and 
women did some counseling along with 
varied and numerous duties, the dean of 
student personnel and guidance fitted some 
counseling into his busy administrative 
schedule, and the already over-burdened 
psychology and education departments 
often provided assistance. As a result, the 
report recommended that an associate dean 
of students-counseling position be created 
to head this function. In addition, it was 
recommended that from one to four part- 
time counselors be added to the staff based 
on case load. Also, a half-time position of 
test officer was included. 

This additional staff is not considered to 
be particularly large, but it does materially 
help the counseling function. Also the 
locating of the entire counseling function 
in one office under a responsible associate 
dean provides benefits by making more clear 
the lines of authority and responsibility for 
action. 

It was recommended that the counselors 
added to the staff work part-time at counsel- 
ing and part-time teaching. It was believed 
that advantages would accrue from this 
relationship. The first is that continuous 
personal contact in a counseling situation 
is difficult and fatiguing. This might 
cause the counselor to be automatic in his 
work. Another is that it was felt that the 
counselor should retain the touch of teach- 
ing, so that his understanding of the teach- 
ing problem would not be dimmed. While 
counseling, these men would be on the staff 
of the dean of students; while teaching, on 
the academic staff. 

Counseling can prove its value in dollars 
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and cents. Fiscal people, both state and 
private, understand such views; therefore, 
those who believe in the value of counsel- 
ing should be aware of the necessity of 
maintaining simple records to demonstrate 
this fact. An example of this proof is illus- 
trated by one of the state colleges which de- 
veloped and validated a good predictive 
test of achievement in its beginning chem- 
istry course. This college can show that 
students making low scores on this test have 
a high record of failure. These low-scoring 
students can be counseled into either taking 
another chemistry course geared to their 
ability, or they can choose a different ob- 
jective where mathematical and scientific 
skills are not so vital. Consequently, there 
are many less students taking and failing 
beginning chemistry, which is a relatively 
expensive course. 

It was also pointed out in the report that 
it is of little use to instruct students who 
are emotionally disturbed. It is a waste 
of their time and the instructor's effort to 
teach under these conditions. This is also 
expensive in money terms. 

The justification for providing the part 
time test officer was made on the basis of 
the large number of tests now in use in the 
colleges. The college should not only make 
and standardize its own tests, but it should 
make careful evaluation of the many tests 
prepared and issued by other colleges, uni- 
versities, and research centers. There are 
so many of these tests available, that sound 
test analysis is needed to screen them to 
sort out those useful for given problems 
Also the colleges use tests extensively in 
admissions work. This requires constant 
interpretation of results, application of new 
tests, and revision of old tests. This work 
is involved and technical; therefore, it was 
believed that a person should be available 
to spend time on this work alone. Of 
course, the person in this position should 
be available to faculty members to help 
them in their academic test problems. 

One problem in the counseling area 
which was not given as full consideration 
in the study as warranted is advising. Dis- 
cussions subsequent to the issuance of the 
report brought out the need for further 
analysis of this problem. 
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Since the faculty members who are as- 
signed as advisers will counsel, some con- 
sideration should be given to this problem. 
As a result, it is recommended that a close 
staff relationship be developed between the 
academic advisers and the dean of students. 
In this relationship, the dean of students 
should have the responsibility of preparing 
training materials for advisers and be avail- 
able on a consulting basis to assist them. 
Further, the dean of students, working with 
the academic deans, should make as com- 
plete as possible a specific list of the types 
of actions which the adviser should take, 
the kind of actions which should be re- 
ferred, and where. 


Selective Admissions 


Admissions is another important function 
given greater recognition. The work ordi- 
narily considered as that of an admissions 
officer was performed partially and in vary- 
ing degrees by: the registrars, instructional 
deans, and faculty committees. 

The position of admissions officer was 


placed over the entire area of admissions 


and personnel records. It was suggested 
that the registrar would continue to have 
a primary responsibility for maintenance 
of the records and statistical reporting. 
The admissions officer would then be able 
to spend much of his time performing the 
following: interpret the institution to the 
outside world, making clear its policies, 
program, and objectives; interest prospec- 
tive students and the schools from which 
they come; select students who can profit 
most by the college program. 


Placement and Job Follow-up 


Another position added was that of place- 
ment officer. The placement secretary, the 
only position previously budgeted, handled 
on-campus and off-campus part-time work. 
Occasionally this position- made teacher re- 
ferrals and arranged interviews with po- 
tential employers. Obviously, the work in- 
volved in this area required additional 
help; consequently, various members of the 
faculty were released part-time from teach- 
ing to assist in this function. 


Although it was recognized that a very 
important student service existed in the 
area of placement, the principal justifica- 
tion used for strengthening this function 
relates to the improvement of curriculum. 
It is believed that the placement officer is in 
an excellent position to make impartial 
follow-up studies of the graduates. He 
knows where they have been placed and in 
what positions. He knows the employers, 
often as personal acquaintances. Thus he 
is in an excellent position systematically to 
evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of the 
college product in terms of the mater’ al 
covered by the student in college. He can 
thereby make recommendations to the dean 
of instruction regarding those parts of the 
curriculum needing research and examina- 
tion. 

Although follow-up was emphasized in 
justifying this service, it should be noted 
that the area of student service in place- 
ment and in instructing the students in 
proper methods of presenting themselves to 
prospective employers was not overlooked 
or ignored. Also locating all placement 
under the direction of one position pro- 
vided advantages in: making one central 
point where business men and educators 
could place requests with the knowledge 
that their request would receive careful 
consideration; a reduction in the total 
amount of time that faculty members put 
into placing their students; providing a 
clearing house for students and employers 
for part-time work. 


Health Service 


In the field of health service, the Cali- 
fornia state colleges were generally deficient. 
In most of the colleges, the medical service 
consisted chiefly of one registered nurse and 
a first-aid kit. 

To alleviate this situation a full-time 
health officer (M.D.) was provided. It is 
expected that this position will stimulate 
the development of an adequate medical 
service. In general terms, the health officer 
will: provide a clinical health service; ad- 
minister health examinations to new stu- 
dents; oversee the campus environmental 
sanitation program; and assist in the health 
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education class work. As a medical officer 
in the clinic, the physician provides the 
most effective service when the order of im- 
portance of his task is as follows: (1) act 
as a consultant in health work to students 
and college administration; (2) aid con- 
fused students suffering from psychosomatic 
illnesses, making referrals of different cases 
to a psychiatrist; (3) provide actual medical 
treatment. The registered nurse should be 
able to take care of a large share of the 
problems in the third category under the 
physician's direction. 
Discipline 

Although it would be nice to say that the 
state colleges don’t have discipline prob- 
lems or that they treat every case as strictly 
a counseling problem, it just isn’t true. 
From time to time problems come up which 
it might be good to solve by other than 
disciplinary measures, but the staff of psy- 
chiatric or other specialists to do this is not 
available. Consequently, it is suggested 


that major disciplinary cases be handled 


directly by the dean of students. Cases 
which are not major may be handled by a 
student court. If possible, cases not requir- 
ing severe disciplinary action should be 
treated as counseling problems and not dis- 
ciplinary at all. Referrals of these should 
be made directly to the counseling staff. 


Intercollegiate Athletics 


The college administration should pro- 
vide policy and administrative direction 
through the dean of students office. The 
intercollegiate athletic program is a big 
business. Nevertheless, it should be a part 
of student activities. In the major univer- 
sities, this solution may not be applicable. 
The tail just might wag the dog. 

In the state colleges, the actual opera- 
tion of the program should be carried on 
through the physical education department, 
but these operations should conform to the 
general policies for all student activities. 


Housing 


The work of room assignment, residence 
hall counseling, development of social 


skills, and the other items which might come 
under a general heading of morale and 
discipline properly fall within the realm of 
the dean of students. As explained pre- 
viously, this work was assigned to the hous- 
ing officer. Business aspects, such as book- 
ing and maintenance, should be the re- 
sponsibility of the college business manager. 


Alumni 


The assignment of this function varies. 
However, it seems that the most logical tie 
with the college administration is the stu- 
dent personnel program. Perhaps others 
might suggest the public relations office. 
But in view of the follow-up work of the 
placement office, it was recommended as a 
personnel function. 


Scholarships and Loans 


In most instances, this function is found 
in the personnel program, being managed 
by committees. Since the state colleges gen 
erally do not have a great many scholarships, 
committee action should be adequate. In 
others, the associate dean of students-activ- 
ities or one of the counselors handles 
scholarships. 


Student Personnel Committee 


In addition, a further suggestion is made 
in the organization of the student personnel 
program. It is believed that there should 
be a student personnel committee consisting 
of faculty members. Staff members of the 
student personnel office should not be mem- 
bers of this committee, although the staff 
should be available to explain policies and 
procedures to the committee. The purpose 
of this committee is to act as a friendly 
critic, as a sounding board for ideas, as an 
adviser, and as an aid to the dean of stu- 
dents in informing all faculty members con- 
cerning the objectives of the student person- 
nel program. If this committee does not 
understand the program or certain phases 
of it, then it had better be re-examined, 
for the faculty in general will likely have 
trouble with it. The student personnel 
program needs the support of the faculty 
or it is doomed at its inception. 

In closing, it should be pointed out that 
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variations in individual programs do exist 
and properly so. The organizational struc- 
ture recommended is a guide and not a 
mold into which all must fit. 


Summary Statement 


The principal changes made in the stu- 
dent personnel program as a result of the 
reorganization of the California state col- 
leges in 1950 were: 


@ The elimination of the positions of deans 
of men and women, and the reassignment 
of the duties formerly done by them to other 
positions established on a functional basis. 
@ An expansion in the function of student 
group activity development and the es- 
tablishment of an associate dean of students- 
activities to direct it. 


@ The addition of an admissions officer to 
the personnel staff to provide greater em- 
phasis on a selective admissions policy. 

@ The addition of a placement officer to 
provide additional service including more 
intensive follow-up of graduates. 

@ The provision for the development of a 
more adequate health service by adding a 
properly qualified medical staff. 

@ The integration of counseling under an 
associate dean of students-counseling, the 
adding of counselors to the staff, and in- 
clusion of a part-time test officer to give di- 
rection to a complex and technical service. 
@ An expression of opinion regarding the 
relation of discipline, athletics, housing, 
alumni organizations, scholarships, and 
loans, and use of a student personnel com- 
mittee. 


APPRAISAL FROM ABROAD 


The American comprehensive school does not seek to mimic the traditional 
grammar school (of Britain), so if it did match grammar school standards it would 
indeed have failed. Instead of pursuing sacrosanct standards set in ivory towers 
the American high school turns its face to the realities of the society in which it is 
set. It takes as its goal the satisfaction of the needs of its pupils. These needs are 
in part personal and in part related to the society in which they will soon find 
themselves as working members, and to which they will have the chance to con- 
tribute. A leading impression | bring back with me is the sense of purpose and 
virility which permeates these schools, so different from the aimless drifting of 
many grammar school pupils.—W. S. Brace, English grammar school teacher on 
return from a year as exchange teacher in an American high school as quoted in 
February The School Review. 














| b= NEED FOR MUTUAL understanding and 
cooperation among various professional 
workers concerned with human adjustment 
has been increasingly recognized. In the 
state rehabilitation programs, various pro- 
fessional fields merge skills in the vocational 
adjustment of the disabled. One way or 
another, the competencies provided by phy- 
sicians, psychologists, personnel workers, 
and others influence the rehabilitation 
counseling process. Such influence takes the 
form of work restrictions set forth by phy- 
sicians, the capabilities disclosed by psy- 
chologists, and finally the problems in- 
volved in securing the crucial nod of ap- 
proval by employment managers. 


Job Readiness—A Common Goal 


These professional groups generally rec- 
ognize that the basic function of rehabili- 
tation centers around the preparation of 
the disabled for remunerative employment. 
But do these specialists see eye to eye on 
the specific objectives essential in achiev- 
ing this common goal? 

For purposes of this study this common 
job preparation goal is referred to as “job 
readiness” and is defined as follows: A per- 
son is ready for a job when he has achieved 
attitudes, knowledges, and understandings 
about himself and about work which will 
aid him in getting and satisfactorily hold- 
ing a suitable job. 

The problem therefore boils down to 
the need to arrive at interprofessional agree- 
“Frevenick W. Novis is Chief Consultant, Non- 
Medical Services, Connecticut Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion. This article is based upon the author's study, 
“Objectives of Counseling the Disabled for Job 
Readiness.” Ph.D. Dissertation: University of Con- 
necticut (June, 1951). 


job readiness objectives 


in rehabilitation 








ment on the essential objectives of job 
readiness. This should serve a number 
of purposes. The objectives derived could 
be used as criteria for the evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the rehabilitation proc- 
ess; they would assist in developing a core 
of training components of use to various 
specialists and should aid the various prac- 
titioners in gaining an understanding of 
basic rehabilitation goals. 


Interprofessional Areas 


The procedure used in this study involved 
the derivation and formulation of objec- 
tives of job readiness through a study of 
the literature in three basic areas related to 
rehabilitation—health, psychology, and oc- 
cupations. The search uncovered 689 spe- 
cific objectives. Through a process of sort- 
ing many similar statements were found. 
Pre-tests of objectives as well as elimination 
of similar ideas resulted in a list of 150 
unduplicated items. These items were 


' classified under the following areas: 


HEALTH AREA 


Physical capacities and physical job demands 
Health hazards and safety. 
Symptoms of sickness and evidence of good 
health, 

. Good general health practices. 

. Sources and uses of medical facilities. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AREA 


. Vocational interests. 

. Aptitudes and skills. 
Personal attributes. 
Psychological demands of the occupational 
choice. 

. Sources and uses of psychological and counsel- 
ing facilities. 


What Are the Essential Objectives? asks 
FREDERICK W. NOVIS 
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OCCUPATIONAL AREA 
11. General occupational information 
The specific vocational objective 
The job interview. 
Locating and securing jobs. 
Job information facilities. 


The three items listed below were selected 
from the Health Area to illustrate the 
wording of the objectives in the inquiry 
form. 

At the point of job readiness the client 
should have certain basic knowledges and 
understandings concerning physical capac- 
ities and physical job demands: 


@ Strengths and weaknesses of his senses, 
organs, and various parts of the body. 
@ Changes for better or worse which may 
be expected in his physical condition. 
@ Types of activities which may adversely 
affect his physical fitness. 
Rating Importance 

Four juries of experts were selected on the 


basis of specific criteria developed with the 
assistance of members of the Committee on 


Psychological Services of the Federal Office 


of Vocational Rehabilitation. The jury 
groups consisted of: 26 rehabilitation guid- 
ance supervisors; 22 rehabilitation coun- 
selors; 18 rehabilitation medical consult- 
ants; and 17 employment officials. Each of 
these 83 judges completed independent rat- 
ings for each objective. Items were rated 
as indispensable, desirable, and unimpor- 
tant. This procedure provided a means of 
arriving at the degree of interprofessional 
agreement as well as at the relative impor- 
tance of each objective. 


Results 

A substantial degree of agreement was 
found between the ratings of the various 
jury groups. The coefficients of correla- 
tion ranged from 0.62 to 0.88 and were 
significant at the one per cent level. 

An item analysis of differences between 
jury groups revealed relatively few critical 
differences. The differences isolated were 
primarily in the occupational area. The 
greatest disagreement was found between 
the jury of employment officials and the 


juries of counselors and guidance super- 
visors. The employment officials tended to 
rate occupational and psychological objec- 
tives as being of less importance than did 
the other jury groups. Taken as a whole, 
the findings indicate that the several par- 
ticipants in the rehabilitation process, as 
represented by the four juries, agree at least 
substantially on the importance of the vari- 
ous objectives which were exposed to study. 

In view of these facts, what are the essen- 
tial attitudes, knowledges, and understand- 
ings that the disabled should have in attain- 
ing job readiness? Taste | answers this 
question based on interprofessional agree- 
ment. This table gives the top quarter ob- 
jectives listed in descending order of im- 
portance within each area. The rank num- 
ber before each item gives the order of im- 
portance of each objective in terms of the 
entire list of 150. Since the top quarter 
includes a substantial number of items in 
each area, it is considered that the three 
areas of health, psychology, and occupations 
are integral components of rehabilitation 
counseling. 

Although the entire list of 150 objectives 
should be used as a guide in actual practice, 
interprofessional judgments would indicate 
that the items listed in TABLE | are highly 
essential in achievement of job readiness. 


Recommendations 


@ Each state rehabilitation agency should 
establish a study group, consisting of one 
guidance supervisor, one counselor, one 
medical consultant, and an employer, to 
consider the objectives for the purpose of 
planning: (a) methodology of demonstrat- 
ing job readiness in the disabled, (b) pilot 
study for appraisal of counseling effective- 
ness, (c) core of in-service training for re- 
habilitation counselors. 

@ Institutions for the training and care of 
the disabled should consider the possibility 
of integrating the attainment of job readi- 
ness objectives with their regular program. 
@ Agencies and institutions using team ap- 
proaches should consider use of the ob- 
jectives as a means of attaining mutual 
understanding among various professional 


groups. 








Description of Item 


Description of Item 





HEALTH AREA 

Types of activities which may adversely affect 
his physical fitness 

Extent to which his physical capacities match 
job demands in occupations of his pref- 
erence 

Job requirements in terms of physical agility, 
endurance, strength, etc. 

Importance of adherence to physician's ad- 
vice 

Need to emphasize what he can do, rather 
than what his handicap prevents him from 
doing 

Danger signs in the disability, ¢.g., chronic 
fatigue, acute pain, persistent coughing, etc 

Strengths and weaknesses of his senses, organs, 
and various parts of the body 

Use of protective goggles, guarded machinery, 
and other safety devices commonly used in 
the work 

Value of compensating for the handicap by 
attaining new skills, minimizing appearance 
of the defect, facing and accepting the 
limitations frankly 

Cooperation with others in following safety 
rules and regulations 

Use of body to avoid aggravation of dis- 
ability 

Cooperation with others in meeting emer- 
gency situations to protect himself and 
others 

Avoidance of use of handicap to gain sym- 
pathy 

Acceptance of his own responsibility to con- 
tribute to maintenance of good health 

Regard for changes in the condition of the 
disability which may adversely affect good 
physical fitness 

Ways of using his physical abilities and his 
body to minimize the handicap 

Awareness of hazardous environmental condi- 
tions 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AREA 


Value of good work habits, ¢.g., getting down 
to work promptly, minimizing needless ex- 
penditure of energy, concentrating on the 
job at hand, accepting necessary routines, 
etc. 

Suitability of his vocational interests in 
terms of his aptitudes, personality, physical 
capacities as well as the job demands 

Special aptitude requirements in the field, 
e.g., in engineering—good mathematical 
ability, in typing—good spelling proficiency, 


in sales work—knack of getting along with 
people, etc. 

Willingness to adjust to changing situations 

Willingness to compete with non-disabled on 
an equal basis in jobs for which he qualifies 

Difference between realistic vocational in- 
terests and day-dream desires 

Value of cooperating with counselors and 
psychologists 

Importance of making his own decision on a 
vocational objective in spite of assistance 
received from counselors and others 

Ways of getting along with others by develop- 
ing traits of sincerity, friendliness, courtesy, 
etc. 

Skills and abilities in terms of his proficiencies 
and deficiencies 

Importance of interest in chosen work as it 
relates to vocational success 


OCCUPATIONAL AREA 


Need for courtesy and good manners in the 
interview, ¢.g., appearing on time for the 
appointment, avoiding argument, attend- 
ing to the business at hand, etc. 

Importance of patience and persistence in the 
job hunt in the face of repeated turndown 

Amount and kind of training, education, or 
skills required in the work 

Need for preparatory information about him- 
self, ¢.g., personal and experience data, 
illustrations of skills, pertinent training, 
names of former employers, etc. 

Need to make the most of his appearance by 
giving attention to clothes, cleanliness, 
grooming, posture, etc. 

Necessary entry factors in terms of union 
provisions, apprenticeship, licenses, certifi- 
cation, examinations, etc. 

Importance of self-sufficiency in securing and 
conducting job interviews as indicated by 
willingness to stand on his own feet, 
active sharing in planning program of inter- 
views, willingness to appear alone at the 
interview 

Importance of applying for a specific job and 
the avoidance of stating that he can handle 
any job 

Need for preparatory information about the 
firm, ¢.g., name of person who does hiring, 
specific job opportunities available, etc. 

Methods of job getting in his chosen field 

Importance of conduct during the interview, 
¢.g., use of convincing sales approach, giv- 
ing consideration to the employer's point 
of view, pointing out the value of his serv- 
ices to the employer, etc. 
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@ Rehabilitation and employment agencies 
should develop methods of using objectives 


@ Representatives of general guidance areas 
should consider the application of job readi- 


ness objectives in general counseling of the 
non-disabled. 

@ Further research should be undertaken to 
refine the objectives so that they may be 
used as instruments for: (a) self-evaluation 
of counselors, (b) rating of counselors by 
others, (c) client self-ratings of job readiness. 


as a screening guide for the referral of 
clients who may require rehabilitation serv- 


ice. 
@ State rehabilitation agencies should con- 
sider the objectives in connection with the 
establishment of standards for rehabilita- 
tion counseling. 


THE CONCEPT OF WHOLENESS 


In the past, when we have made an approach to any problem, our first impulse 
has been to take it apart, so that we could see it better. We were able to see 
the parts better, but this did not enable us to see the whole.... We come to 
see now that we never find out what the whole is like by looking at its parts. 
Part examination has led to abstraction, based on a sort of reconstruction which 
does not bring back the entity we started with. We need to come to learn that 
the whole is not the sum of its parts, but more, because it has an entity of its own. 
The entity is destroyed by analysis, revealed by synthesis.—Earl C. Kelley and 
Marie |. Rasey in Education and The Nature of Man. 


HOW DOES HISTORY SERVE? 


By using the educative process, it is possible that man may short-cut the slow 

process of adjustment. This short-cut will call for an education which uses the 

past, but brings a critical attitude toward the past and does not depend upon 

it except where it serves. . it will hold that knowledge is not power until it 

can be brought to bear upon the solution of the problems of the future.—Earl C. 
Kelley and Marie |. Rasey in Education and The Nature of Man. 


NOBODY IS FAR 


The personal walls of exclusion that we have habitually built around us are now 

no more tenable than the forts of old. Since nobody is far, man’s chief task in 

life is adjustment to others. There is now no escape from this necessity, and one’s 

success or failure in life depends largely on this adjustment. That there are other 

people in our externality who impinge upon us and upon whom we impinge is one 

of the basic facts of life.—Earl C. Kelley and Marie |. Rasey in Education and The 
Nature of Man. 





Evaluative Data on the G.A.T.B. 





ENERAL INTELLIGENCE tests have had 

widespread use in estimating a stu- 
dent's ability in school and later perform- 
ance. The Wechsler-Bellevue _Intelli- 
gence Scale has been applied for this pur- 
pose and has been recognized as a valid 
instrument in this area. The General Apti- 
tude Test Battery, consisting of a combina- 
tion of tests which measure a number of im- 
portant aptitudes, has been used by the 
United States Employment Service to select 
applicants for employment. A comparison 
between the GATB and the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue should show to what extent each of the 
GATB aptitudes correlates with each of the 
three Wechsler-Bellevue scales, and also to 
what extent the GATB total score corre- 
lates with the three Wechsler-Bellevue 
scales. Finally, it is sought to find if apti- 
tude G, of the GATB, will yield a high cor- 
relation with the verbal scale of the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue. If the two preceding hypoth- 
eses each yield high positive correlations, 
some indication of future performance on 
the Wechsler-Bellevue may be derived from 
information given by substituting aptitude 
G of the GATB for the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue. 

The GATB was first described in the 
literature by Dvorak. It consists of 15 
tests chosen as a result of factor analysis 

Sipyitt V. Storrs is now working at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, where she received the M.A. degree 
and presented the paper (written under the super- 
vision of Richard J. Anderson) upon which this 
article is based as her thesis. 

1 Dvorak, Beatrice J, “The New USES General 


Aptitude Test Battery,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XXXI (1947), 372-376. 
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studies of a large number of tests. Ten 
aptitudes, derived from this battery are 
measured, each of which in varying degrees 
and combinations contribute to occupa- 
tional success. Of the battery, 11 are 
paper and pencil tests and four are appara- 
tus tests. The latter four aptitude tests 
have been omitted from this discussion and 
the sole focus of attention will concern the 
11 paper and pencil tests from which 
are derived eight aptitudes. The aptitudes 
are classified as follows: G—Intelligence, V 
—Verbal, N—Numeral, S—Spatial, P—Form 
Perception, Q—Clerical Perception, A—Aim- 
ing or Eye-Hand Coordination, and T— 
Motor Speed. 

The GATB was standardized against a 
criterion of occupational success, such as 
production records. Norms have been de- 
veloped for 20 fields of work representing 
about 2,000 occupations. In spite of this, 
one limitation of the battery is that it does 
not cover all the jobs existing in America 
today. However, various college groups 
have recently undertaken the study of the 
GATB in an effort to establish norms for 
professional and other fields of work which 
require college training. 

The GATB Project Staff at the Univer- 
sity of Utah? found it was possible to de- 
velop an occupational pattern for general 
college success regardless of fields of spe- 
cialization. In addition, occupational apti- 
tude patterns for seven academic areas in 


*GATB Senior Project Staff, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Utah. “General Aptitude 
Test Battery Pattern for College Areas,” Occurpa 
Tions, XXIX (April, 1951), 518-526. 





How Does It Compare with the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale? 
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a university also were devised. In this Utah 
study the correlations found were low but 
positive. 

The University of Florida, like the Uni- 
versity of Utah, is conducting a program of 


TABLE 1 


The Number of Cases, Means, Standard 
Deviation of the GATB Aptitudes. N-50 


Standard 
Deviations 





A ptitudes Means 





14.17 
17.44 
15.71 
17.93 
19.81 
19.19 
16.57 
19.16 


G 125.48 
122.66 
116.34 
117.20 
123.40 
115.64 
115.42 
108.46 





TABLE 2 
Means and Standard Deviations for the Total 


GATB and Each of the Three Total Wechsler- 
Bellevue. N-50 





Standard 
Mean Deviations 





9.43 
9.51 
10.66 
9.43 


118.40 
115.80 
115.80 
117.98 


W-B Full Scale 

W-B Verbal Scale 

W-B Performance Scale 
GATB Total 





TABLE 3 
Coefficient of Correlations between GABT 


Aptitudes and Each of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scales. N-50 





Coefficient 
of Correla- 
tion with 
Criterion 
(Perform- 
ance 
Scale) 


Coefficient 
of Correla- 
tion with 
Criterion 
(Verbal 
Scale) 


Coefficient 
of Correla- 
tion with 
Criterion 


A ptitudes (Full Scale) 





0.38 
0.33 
0.09 
0.66 
0.51 
0.42 
0.54 
0.36 


0.80 
0.48 
0.33 
0.31 
0.08 
0.23 
0.19 
0.15 


0.58 
0.49 
0.25 
0.60 
0.37 
0.40 
0.44 
0.30 


qHrovrz<o 
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research in cooperation with the Florida 
State Employment Service and the United 
States Employment Service. The correla- 
tions yielded in the school of architecture 
and in the graduate school for psychology 
were positive and could be recommended 
for guidance purposes. In contrast, the 
schools of forestry and pharmacy show posi- 
tive but low correlations which suggest that 
use for prediction purposes is undesirable. 

Further studies are now in progress at the 
University of Florida. The present research 
is a part of this program, designed to vali- 
date the GATB by means of a comparison 
with the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale. The Wechsler-Bellevue is an instru- 
ment for measuring adult intelligence. It 
covers a wide range of intellectual abilities 
including five performance tests and six 
verbal tests. 

A description of the standard equipment 
used, and of the tests can be found in Part 
I, Guide to the Use of the GATB, and in 
the Wechsler manual. 


Samples, Procedure, and Scoring 


A total of 50 volunteer subjects registered 
in freshman courses were secured through 
the efforts of the C-3 teaching staff. Over 
half of the total number of subjects were 
members of the English writing labora- 
tory. All subjects were administered the 
GATB. The testing included the 11 paper 
and pencil tests and excluded the four ap- 
paratus tests. Then the raw scores from the 
11 tests were converted into eight aptitude 
scores. The Wechsler-Bellevue was admin- 
istered to each of the 50 subjects individ- 
ually. Raw scores were converted into 
their equivalent weighted scores. Indi- 
vidual I.Q.’s were obtained from the refer- 
ence table of chronological ages. Arbitrary 
scale values were set up for the two sets of 
results which equated both tests at a mean 
of 100. Since the dispersions of scores were 
not equal on each test, it will be noted that 
scores on the GATB show a greater scale 
separation than the scores on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue. 

Eight aptitude scores on the GATB were 
computed from the raw scores for each stu- 
dent on each of the |! subtests given. The 
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means and standard deviations of these 
scores appear in TABLE 1. 

The Wechsler-Bellevue scores were com- 
puted for each student on each of the three 
Wechsler-Bellevue scales. The full scale 


ranged from a low of 100 to a high of 139.. 


The performance scale ranged from a low 
of 91 to a high of 137. The verbal scale 
ranged from a low of 99 to a high of 143. 
Tase 2 shows the means and standard de- 
viations of the three Wechsler-Bellevue 
scales and the total GATB. According to 
Wechsler, the mean I.Q. was defined at 100. 

The four highest correlations between the 
GATB and the Wechsler-Bellevue full scale 
were, respectively, S, G, V, and A aptitudes; 
between GATB and verbal scale—G, V, N, 
and §S aptitudes; and between GATB and 
performance scale—S, A, P, and G aptitudes. 
The highest four means of the individual 
aptitudes were G, P, V, and S but it is noted 
that the mean of § lies slightly below the 
mean of the total GATB. Thus, in terms 
of correlations and means, this observation 
shows that aptitude G is the most signifi- 
cant factor in comparing the three parts of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue with the GATB apti- 
tudes. 

The results of a previous research with 
the GATB, the Utah study, which used a 
general college group including sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors, as against the 
results obtained using freshmen at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, show a comparable score 
between G and V aptitudes in both univer- 
sities. At the University of Florida, the 
mean for G was 125.48, with a standard de- 
viation of 14.17 and a cutoff score of 111.31. 
The mean for V yielded 122.66 with a 
standard deviation of 17.44 and a cutoff 
score of 105.22. At the University of Utah, 
using the general college score, the cutoff 
value for G was 110 and the cutoff score for 
V was 107. These scores are compatible 
showing a difference of only one point be- 
tween G scores and two points between V 
scores—a difference that may be accounted 
for by chance sampling error. 

A further examination of TasBLe | shows 
that all the means of the GATB aptitudes 
are significantly above the general popula- 
tion mean of 100. Taste 2 shows that the 
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TABLE 4 
Coefficient of Correlation between GATB Total 
and the Totals Obtained from Each of the 
Three Wechsler-Bellevue Scales 


Coefficient of 
Correlation be- 
tween GATB 
Total and Per- 
formance Scale 
W-B 





Coefficient of 
Correlation be- 
tween GATB 
Total and Ver- 
bal Scale W-B 


Coefficient of 
Correlation be- 
tween GATB 
Totai and Full 
Scale W-B 





0.58 0.41 0.61 





means of the Wechsler-Bellevue scales are 
also significantly above the average 1.Q. of 
100. High scores, however, are to be ex- 
pected of college students. 

Examination of Taste 3 indicates that, 
in terms of single aptitudes of the GATB, 
those which are highly verbal in nature 
correlated best with the verbal scale of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue, and those which re- 
quire more performance ability correlated 
best with the performance scale of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue. Further, examination 
of TaBLe 4 indicates that, in terms of the 
GATB total, i.e., the arithmetic sum of the 
eight aptitudes or the mean of the eight 
aptitudes, the performance scale of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue yields a higher corre- 
lation than either the verbal or full scales. 
This may imply that performance is of 
greater importance than verbal factors in 
obtaining higher scores on the GATB total. 
The relation of the GATB total to the per- 
formance scale of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
presents material for further study. In the 
present research, the important fact re- 
vealed was that the highest correlation ob- 
tained was between the single aptitude G 
of the GATB and the verbal scale of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue. The obtained correla- 
tion was 0.80. 


Conclusions and Summary 


The essential purpose of the present study 
was to find the relationship between the 
various aptitudes measured on the GATB 
with a test of general intelligence. The 
Wechsler-Bellevue was chosen for compari- 
son since the results yield a verbal as well 
as a performance scale. Thus it proved 
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more desirable for comparison purposes 
since the GATB includes a number of apti- 
tude tests, some of which are highly verbal 
in nature while others of which are more 
dependent upon individual performance. 

The scores for the G, V, and N aptitudes 
of the GATB, which are those of a highly 
verbal nature, were found to correlate 
closely with the same subjects’ scores on the 
verbal scale of the Wechsler-Bellevue. The 
scores on the S, P, Q, A, and T aptitudes of 
the GATB, which require performance 
ability over verbal, were found to correlate 
closely with the same subjects’ scores on the 
performance scale of the Wechsler-Bellevue. 

The next step in this study revealed that 
the GATB total agreed better with the per- 
formance scale of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
than with the full scale. The significance 
of this result suggests material for further 
research. 
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Finally, this study sought to find the rela- 
tionship between intelligence as measured 
by the Wechsler-Bellevue and the equiva- 
lent aptitude on the GATB. In order to 
accomplish this purpose, aptitude G of the 
GATB was singled out for comparison pur- 
poses since it is regarded as the best meas- 
ure of general intelligence of the various 
aptitudes included in the GATB. In com- 
paring aptitude G with the verbal scale of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue a coefficient of corre- 
lation of 0.80 was obtained. This indi- 
cates that G, general intelligence on the 
GATB, is highly correlated with verbal in 
telligence on the Wechsler-Bellevue. Thus 
it may be concluded, that aptitude G of the 
GATB cannot be used as a substitute for 
the Wechsler-Bellevue measure of general 
intelligence but that it does correlate highly 
with general intelligence and can be a use- 
ful approximation of an intelligence test. 


FACTORS IN SUCCESS 


Adolescents should learn that the former imbalance, in which too little weight was 
given to worthiness and too much to competence, may conceivably be followed 
by an imbalance in which too little weight is given to competence and too much 
to worthiness.... Consideration of these imbalances would certainly induce a 
more sober, objective, and discriminating perspective on recent politico-economic 
changes than the irrational charge that the welfare state has imperiled the 
“American way of life" and that we are in the grip of a “creeping socialism.” 
It is, however, possible to redefine “success” without breaking the thread that ties 
success to effort. But in a democracy adequate guaranties must be given in order 
that the chance to display effort be afforded.—Earl S. Johnson in April School 
Review. 





are you LOOKING at the 
group? 





OU NEED ONLY to consider the educa- 
V ional setting in which you are working 
to realize that most of its life and stream of 
activities are lived in groups—the classroom 
group, the extracurricular clubs, the faculty 
meetings, Committee meetings, rallies, rec- 
reational groups, assemblies, peer groups, 
cliques, gangs, and crowds. To get a 
glimpse of group-centered society among pu- 
pils you have only to look at the groupings 
of all kinds that can be observed when pu- 
pils come to, associate in, and leave school. 
You can stand at a window and watch how 
pupil society is operating—the two’s and 
three’s, the boys assembled here and there 
wearing insignia to denote some kind of 
group identity, the teams of players, the 
cheerleaders. Some groups can be seen 
coming together from a certain neighbor- 
hood, from certain families. Some are com- 
posed only of boys, others of girls only, and 
some mixed as to sex. Students who ride 
bicycles form groups around the bicycle 
stands; other groupings center around the 
corner grocery store or in a small, closely 
crowded restaurant, and other types of 
“hang-outs.” 

Such observations lead one to admit that 
personality is meaningless unless viewed in 
the social scene in which it develops. Too, 
the behavior of a young person depends 
upon the entire social configuration in 
which he is moving. He is not simply 
learning as an individual, but as a member 
of a family, of a friendship group, of a 
neighborhood, of a sex, of a peer group, 
and of many other circles of influence. 
Who knows what children have learned 
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from their families, on street corners, at 
work, or at play in various groups? 

One certainly must come to some con- 
clusions also concerning the nature of 
groups. A group is surely more than a 
aggregate of individuals, more than a sta- 
tistical count of their characteristics. A 
group will be viewed more as a product of 
participating individuals, as individuals in 
interaction. In groups there are many types 
of association patterns, vast networks of 
communication, such as, who will communi- 
cate with whom. At all places where boys 
and girls come together they form lines of 
association and set up a process of social 
interaction. The quality of these associa- 
tions produces what is called an atmosphere 
for the group. Again, one may see the 
group as a synthesis of members’ roles. It 
is more than the sum of its individuals but 
possesses rather a kind of super-individual 
social self. Were a teacher or guidance per- 
son to observe the actions of each pupil in 
a classroom or a club, she would miss group- 
ness. One sees groupness when the group 
is seen as an entity, a social system integrat- 
ing members into a core of common values. 

Yes, life as it is lived in the school, as in 
the community, is largely corporate in 
character. Everyone lives and works in 
groups of one sort or another. Life goes 
on amid a continual stream of group 
activity. 





Then look at it 
in context, says 
JANET A, KELLEY 
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In these groups one learns to understand 
other people, their motivations, and their 
values. Therefore educators should be as 
much concerned in studying and replanning 
the students’ social relations as in replan- 
ning instruction or working in individual 
offices with individual adjustments. The 
nature of the group is as important as the 
nature of the activity, of the program, or 
of the curriculum. Dynamic patterns of 


groups are as important to study as the 
patterns of the individual. 


Group Work Patterns in Schools 

It is interesting to review what have 
been the patterns in group work in the 
schools. Suppose one looks, for example, 
at the teaching and learning situation. Are 
there still many hours spent in the class- 
room in the “teacher-asking-the-question” 
and “individual-pupil-replying”? Group 
interaction is a method of learning and 
teaching. If curriculum is conceived as 
the process of selecting significant experi- 
ences for learners in terms of their capaci- 
ties, needs, and interests, with the learners 
having a part in the selection, the group 
process must be an integral process of the 
method of teaching and of learning. To 
the extent that it is possible to see learning 
as linked to problem-solving, and to the ex- 
tent that the problems to be solved are seen 
as within the experiences of the learner, one 
must see the role of the group in such a 
process. In a group the pupil also learns to 
face, to analyze, and to assess problems in a 
social context, and to develop ways of solv- 
ing them with others. 

In educational practice individual differ- 
ences have long been appreciated as a basic 
and meaningful concept of individual psy- 
chology. The importance of social status 
has not, however, been sufficiently ap- 
preciated as a basic and meaningful concept 
of social psychology. Guidance people, 
teachers, and the school in general must 
see the roles through which pupils can ac- 
quire status with the kind of satisfactions 
and recognition that status brings. They 
must try more to understand the youth’s 
conception of his social status, also the 
social and cultural influences that play upon 


individual differences and create persons 
with different roles and varying degrees of 
social status. 

Also, it might be helpful to look at guid- 
ance practices in the schools in relation to 
the group. Has as much time been spent 
in gathering data about the behavior of the 
individual in the group as about the indi- 
vidual individually? Has as much time 
been spent in the group counseling as in 
individual counseling? Are children and 
youth thoroughly analyzed in the context 
of the groups to which they belong? 

What can one analyze in an attempt to 
understand a child’s individual behavior 
in a group? First social status might be 
studied, as for example, how well he is liked 
in his groups, whether he is chosen on 
teams, whether he is influential in making 
group decisions. Second, a child's individ- 
ual participation in his groups could be 
carefully observed, for example, whether the 
child participates in group activities, 
whether he takes initiative in starting group 
activity, or joins others in suggesting activi- 
ties; whether he enjoys himself, has creative- 
ness or gives no evidence of originality, 
whether he has dependability and responsi- 
bility. Third, a child’s social characteristics 
might be recorded—whether he is critical 
of other people, whether he has “give and 
take” in a friendly manner, whether he has 
confidence in himself, in social relationships 
or withdraws from meeting new people. 
Fourth, one can observe his emotional re- 
actions, whether he is affectionate with an 
adult, how he reacts to authority, whether 
he is stable, moody, even-tempered. Fifth, 
one can observe whether or not the work 
habits and mental attitudes of a child in 
his groups are effective, whether he responds 
with consistent, active interest and pursues 
reasoning processes when given directions. 

Such interpretations of individual be- 
havior in groups might be added to individ- 
ual analyses particularly in reference to 
the sociai adjustment of children and 
recommendations regarding future work 
with the child. Such significant data could 
be recorded by club sponsors on records in- 
stead of the usual statement of the clubs he 
belongs to and whether one service point 
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was granted for his membership. Are 
guidance people really studying children in 
their groups as much as in their offices? | 


Group in Extra Curricular Area 


Take a look now at the group in the 
extracurricular area. How have advisers 
been studying their groups in extracurricu- 
Jar activities? Has as much time been spent 
in studying the behavior patterns of groups 
as concern for the activities and program 
plans? The writer well remembers how 
a decade or so ago committees of homeroom 
teachers, club advisers, and others, spent 
months and summer vacations, in preparing 
program content of what they thought 
would be the right material for vocational, 
moral, and social guidance for their pupils. 
The pupil leaders’ role was predetermined. 
Definitions of leadership were likely to cen- 
ter around “the top man,” “high 1.Q. score,” 
“ability to chair a meeting according to 
Roberts’ Rules of Order,” or “that which 
some individuals naturally have.” In prac- 
tically every program the leader was selected 
and trained by the teacher who served in 
the role of extracurricular sponsor. 

The next decade saw progress in how to 
determine what groups should be formed, 
how to form groups, and how to establish 
satisfactory relationships between members 
and the leader. A great deal of attention 
was still put on program planning but more 
attention was paid to the interests of pupils, 
although certain grade averages were re- 
quired in many groups for admission. 

Later there was a transition from leader- 
and program-centered to member-centered 
activity. Group activities came to mean a 
kind of guided group experience in which 
individuals were helped to meet their needs 
and develop their interests along socially ac- 
cepted lines, with the assistance of the 
group leaders. This caused a shift from 
programs created by leaders to programs 
created by the group to serve their needs. 

In the last few years the group program 
has been regarded as including activities but 
also as the continuous interplay of person- 
alities in the activities. Emphasis has come 
to be not so much on end-product as the 
group work process. 


At present the group dynamics move- 
ment is constantly clarifying the nature of 
the group. Experimentation is going on as 
to the required skills needed to stimulate 
change in the understanding, attitudes, and 
activities of persons individually and in 
groups, making members aware of the need 
for change and for analyzing the situation 
and evaluating results in terms of changes in 
individuals, their methods of work, and 
human relations. 

Greater recognition of leadership and 
how it operates is being studied as funda- 
mental to the success of the group. Leader- 
ship is not a specific attribute of personality 
which some persons possess and others do 
not. Leadership is a function of the situa- 
tion and is conferred by the group. This 
concept widens the horizons of those con- 
cerned with leaders for boys and girls. 
Leadership of this type has no limit and 
many more children instead of just a few 
can acquire the status of leadership. 

Leadership from this concept is in the 
group and does not emerge outside the 
group. It springs from the individual com- 
petencies and resources of the group itself. 
Therefore, more and more boys and girls 
gain opportunities to share in leadership 
responsibilities. Also leaders cannot be en- 
tirely distinguished from followers, for the 
same person may be a leader at one time 
and a follower at another. The words 
“leader” and “follower” are thus more ac- 
curately applied to the roles that are played 
in group situations than to personality 
types. 

Two faults exist in the extracurricula 
program today, viz., there has been a lack 
of relationship to classroom activities and a 
lack of cleariy realized objectives. Social 
life of boys and girls tends to “just grow” 
and is often purposeless. Sometimes the 
pupils who most need extracurricular ac- 
tivities for their own development are the 
ones who have the least opportunity for 
participating. 


Peer Groups 


Besides the organized extracurricular 
groups in the school’s social culture, perhaps 
the most potent and important but most 
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often overlooked and little studied are the 
peer groups. In these groups the chief 
concerns of its members are with each other. 
They have been misconstrued at times as 
vehicles for delinquency, but they are nor- 
mal groups and are singularly individual 
—each a separate sociological phenomenon. 
They form usually on the basis of age gra- 
dations, arise to meet definite needs, and 
sometimes reflect racial, national, religious, 
and social distinctions in the larger society. 
They play an important role in youth de- 
velopment through their emphasis upon the 
rights of others and through the control 
of their members. They are basically a 
security symbol for children and youth, a 
cultural entity, and a basic determinant of 


personality roles. The youth's life in his 


peer groups is one of the basic factors in 


determining adult personality. It is here 
that they learn competition, cooperation, 
social skills, values, and purposes by sharing 
experiences. 

These unorganized spontaneous groups, 
such as “our crowd” or “our gang” regulate 
and structure the school life, including 
the classes at times. They most often repre- 
sent the real school life, where originality 
and individualism flourish, where there is 
no pressure to conform. They are the 
least tangible units because of their infor- 
mal, transitory, and often secret character. 

To understand a group one should have 
many kinds of insights. You can look at the 
group culturally. You can study its mem- 
bers in regards to their different cultural 
backgrounds and what social concepts they 
have as a result of their cultural back- 
ground. What broad group variations and 
attitudes exist as a reflection of socioeco- 
nomic status, religious affiliation, ethnic 
origin, or geographic location? You may 
learn, for example, that boys who are 
taught never to back down in a fight are 
confused by the strong taboo of the school 
against fighting. 

Certainly one will find that when persons 
from different backgrounds are thrown to- 
gether, each interprets the behavior of the 
other in the light of his own previous ex- 
periences. 

What is the culture that distinguishes 
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each group—its special games, fads, symbols, 
ritual, private language? What is its aspira- 
tional level? What are its common interests 
—and common tastes in dress, movies, or 
books—common style of humor, or private 
group vocabulary? 

Psychologically, you may study the group 
to see if the needs of youth are being met— 
the social status and social recognition 
needs, need for security, and the like. Is 
the group setting up its own goals? Are its 
goals leading to adequate or inadequate 
socialization? Students who assist in the 
planning, who search out problems to be 
solved, who suggest activities and dele- 
gate responsibilities, who evaluate, revise, 
and plan future activities in the light of 
what they have learned, will find the work 
more meaningful than those who have the 
plan handed out in a capsule in the first 
meeting of the class or of the extracurricu- 
lar meeting. 

Sociologically, does each one have a role, 
status, and prestige within the group? Are 
there isolates and rejected individuals in 
the group? Who are the leaders? What 
kinds of social structure exist? Are there 
subgroups and cliques within the total 
group? Under what conditions does the 
group show conformity, cooperation, hos- 
tility? What types of opportunities are 
provided for group interactions? Can you 
perceive individual roles of members 
within the group? What past roles has 
each member performed and what present 
role is he trying to express? What are the 
mechanisms of control of the group, such 
as group opinion, negative influences as 
“razzing,” “teasing,” or opposite influences 
as hero worshipping and applause? 

Methodologically, one will want to study 
and experiment with some of the newer 
social techniques to gain a different per- 
spective on group problems, personal inter- 
relations, and processes of working to- 
gether—such as, the sociodrama, socio- 
metrics, group anecdotal records, group dis- 
cussion techniques, group diary records, etc. 

Group work today represents a redis- 
covery of the importance of the group in 
personality development. Today the con- 
cept of the group as an entity in itself, that 
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no two groups are exactly alike is being 
more thoroughly observed. Too, the roles 
of the individual in the group, and of the 
group to the individual are being more 
carefully analyzed. 

No one will ever know enough to give 
a priori the answers for your group. The 
needs and reactions of boys and girls are 
functions of a particular setting. Each new 
group should be a challenge. 


of the group as a basic social unit, whether 
the group is the family, the class, the extra- 
curricular club, the playground group, the 
spontaneous group, or the school faculty, 
or a community group. Whenever human 
beings come together, they form lines of 
association and set up the process of social 
interaction. Are we studying these associ- 
ations and processes in every way we can? 
Group living in the school is important in 


every aspect of living and learning. Are you 


Guidance people, teachers, counselors, 
looking at the group? 


administrators must have an understanding 


THE FREEDOM NOT TO MOVE 


Upward mobility is an important freedom but no less so than another kind. This 
is a freedom applying to individuals who have neither the wish nor the power to 
leave the social class in which circumstance has placed them. This freedom, no 
less than the first named, should mean justice, opportunity, and humane living. 
But in this case it is an opportunity not to get out of a given social class position 
but rather to be something in it. This would, for example, be the chance for a 
plumber, a miner, a barber, or any member of the lower-status occupations to 
have comfort, culture, and good surroundings without ceasing to be plumber, 
miner, or barber.—Earl S. Johnson in April School Review. 


SOURCES OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Responsibility derives either from self-restraint or from external imposition, or 
from both. The enlightened man can turn inward; but in our complex society 
none is so enlightened as to escape completely the force of tradition, custom and 
law. In communities which aspire to be democratic, it is the exercise of authority 
which affects what other people can and cannot do which brings the problem to 


a focus. It is at this point that rights are asserted and restrictions imposed. It is 

at this point that many of us who teach find our loyalty and integrity challenged, 

and find those whom we teach frequently wishing to do things, the consequences 

of which are totally ignored.—Dean Robert M. Strozier, “Authority, Responsibility 
and The Individual” in June Journal of the NADW. 





Some Officers Comment 


How Good Was Air Force Counseling? 


WALLACE BLOOM 


ee MONTHS AFTER setting up an Off- 
cers Career Counseling Program at 
Lackland Air Force Base in Texas* the 
time came to take inventory. To evaluate 
and improve the program a survey of 
Counselees’ attitudes, opinions, and prob- 
lems was held in the first 17 days of August, 
1951. 

A Likert! type scale was used in which 
the respondent had a choice of five answers 
to each of a series of statements. Most of 
the 200 officers completed the survey in 20 
minutes. In wording the items, the per- 
sonal relevance of the issues was stressed in 
consideration of McNemar’s findings:? 


Other things being equal, the greater the 
respondent's familiarity with the given issue the 
more reliable the reply. The greater the per- 
sonal relevance of the issue the more dependable 
the reply The better the crystallization of 
opinion, the more reliably determined. 


Continued use was made of the personal 
pronoun, i.e., “my counselor .. . I would 
choose ... 1 was... helped me .. . avail- 
able to me... my test scores....” The 87 
questions were all related to the respond- 
ents’ activities of the previous 30 days; the 
issues raised were those with which they 
were intimate. Over 90 per cent of the 
items chosen concerned issues on which 
student officers’ opinions had been formed 
previously and expressed during inter- 
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views, group discussions, and casual con- 
versations. The “Opinionnaire” was given 
to individual student officers after they 
had been informed of their next assign- 
ments and the day prior to their departures 
so that they would realize that their answers 
would affect neither their counseling nor 
placement. The purpose was indicated on 
the cover sheet of each booklet as follows: 


The questions in this booklet were designed 
to review your various activities from the period 
before you arrived at Lackland Air Force Base for 
processing, to the time of your departure. 
Through compilation of the answers it is an- 
ticipated that attention will be focused on fac- 
tors needing improvement and that corrective ac- 
tion can be facilitated. Your answers will aid in 
the evaluation of the current program and in de- 
termining the need for such things as housing, 
schedule changes, equipment, etc. 

Please answer every question. Do not 
any blank. Be perfectly honest and frank in the 
expression of your attitudes. This survey will be 
treated confidentially and will not in any way 
appear on your records. Your sincere coopera- 
tion is requested. 


leave 


The respondents marked their answers 
on machine scoring answer sheets and were 
encouraged to make additional comments 
on separate sheets of paper. Although num- 
bers were placed on the answer sheets as- 
surance was given that the anonymity of 
each respondent would be protected. The 
following volunteered comment was typi- 
cal. 

I believe counseling has been a great help to 
me and is as fatr a way as can be expected. It 
has untold advantages over directed assignment 
and should be continued at all costs and I believe 
it actually saves the Air Force money in the long 


rum. ...« 


Most of the 200 officers completed the 
opinionnaire in 20 minutes. Findings of 
greatest professional interest are shown in 
the following table. 





TABLE 1 
Responses of 200 Second Lieutenants on the Student Officer Opinionnaire 





Per cent ‘ Response 





Orientation 


“Prior to arrival at Lackland I was completely and correctly informed as to the exact 
nature of my duties and the purpose of my stay.” 

“Prior to reporting to Lackland I was adequately informed about the uniforms, equip 
ment, and personal items I would need.” 

“In my individual situation, active duty at this time was inconvenient.” 

“My current tour of active duty is involuntary on my part.” 


Testing 


“Prior to taking the psychological tests, the purposes of my taking them were ade 
quately explained.” 

“Those administering the tests were well informed and efficient.” (Nore: Airmen ad- 
ministered the tests to officers.) 

“Testing conditions could be improved by controlling the testing room temperature.” 

“The interest inventory correctly indicated my relative vocational interests.” 

“My test scores were valuable in determining the recommended career areas.” 


Job Information 


“Prior to coming to Lackland, newly commissioned officers in general were pretty much 
in the dark about the many Air Force jobs and requirements.” 

“The job information phase of this program is very valuable for groups of newly com- 
missioned officers.” 

“The time devoted to job analysis (examination of the worker characteristics in relation 
to the job) should be left unchanged.” (38 per cent reported it should be increased.) 

“The training aid chart showing the entry and ceiling of all jobs in a career area was 
more effective than one showing: the entry but not the ceiling (6 per cent), the individ- 
ual in performance of his job (18 per cent), the position of a job in an organization 
(10 per cent) and the equipment used in the job (5 per cent),” 

“The films made a valuable contribution to my understanding of the Air Force jobs.” 

“The handbook for career counseling of Air Force Officers was of great value to me.” 

“A mimeographed list of the USAF schools open to Second Lieutenants would be very 
valuable to me.” 

“More lecture emphasis should be placed on entry jobs.” 

“Information concerning grade ceilings in specific jobs was valuable.” 

“The job information lectures should be given to small classes of about 30 officers rather 
than to one large group of 200. 

“More lectures should be given concerning current Air Force organizations, customs, and 
policies.” 

“Satisfactory explanations of why specific jobs were not usually entry jobs for Second Lieu- 
tenants was given during the lectures.” 

Rated the individual lectures as good or very good. 


Interview 


“I was completely satisfied with my counselor.” 

“The lack of privacy greatly hindered the, efficiency of the interview.” (Nore: As many as 
nine interviews were conducted simultaneously at separate desks in one large open room.) 

“During most of the interview I was at ease.” 

“The information I received in the interview was helpful.” 

“My counselor treated me with the highest degree of consideration.” (“As well as I could 
expect under the circumstances,” 10 per cent.) 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 
Responses of 200 Second Lieutenants on the Student Officer Opinionnaire 





Response 


“I had a clear idea of the career areas most suited to me prior to the interview.” 
My counselor recommended me for career areas in which | stand the maximum chance 


for success 
“I would have received the same recommendation for assignment regardless of which coun 
selor interviewed me 
If | had my choice of counselors | would have chosen the same officer to whom I was 


assigned.” 
Assignment Received 


Ihree career areas out of 17 were usually recommended for each at the interview.) 
In the first recommended area. 
In the second recommended area 


In the third recommended area 
‘Not in a recommended area but is a related job which will use my skill and experience.’ 


Conclusions 


“The program here, as presently constituted, is of benefit for the Air Force.” 

“This program helped me evaluate my interest, capabilities, and education.” 

“This program greatly stimulated my thinking toward the need for an importance of con 
tinuous self evaluation.” 


Not! Responses in quotes were complete items on t! opinionnaire Responses not in quotes were 


immaries of items 


SURVEY FINDS BOYS MORE RETARDED THAN GIRLS 


More high school boys are retarded than girls, according to a survey of 26 of 
Los Angeles County's 28 secondary school districts. This tendency—which 
showed up at all IQ levels—was more pronounced in the higher IQ groups. 
The grade-placement study indicated that about three-fourths were in the 
proper grade for their age. Of the remainder, most were retarded. Only a 
relatively small percentage of bright students were accelerated. The findings 
indicated that slow-learning over-aged students tend to drop out of school 
before reaching the senior year. No significant differences were found be- 
tween annual and semi-annual promotion districts in the placement of students, 
and findings of the study were similar to those of a study of elementary age 
grade-placement made in 1940. 





VOCATIONAL 
VS. 


EMOTIONAL? 


asks HARRY RUJA 


of the usefulness of the non-directive 
point of view for vocational counseling, one 
issue is prominent. It is: is there not a 
distinction between emotional and 
tional problems? [cf. esp. 8, pp. 74, 77-78, 
9, p. 116]. In two-thirds of the cases con- 
fronted by a college vocational counselor, 
say Hahn and Kendall, the student just 
wants a direct and competent answer to a 
simple question (8, p. 80). Seventy per cent 
of the problems reported by counselees at 
the University of Minnesota are educa- 
tional-vocational problems, uncomplicated 
by emotional factors [/2, p. 257]. Three- 
fourths of the cases handled at the Student 
Personnel Bureau at the University of IIli- 
nois are educational-vocational cases with- 
out serious emotional components, while 
only about one-fourth are emotional prob- 
lems, some complicated and some uncompli- 
cated with vocational-educational compo- 
nents [/, p. 39]. The same proportion ex- 
ists at Syracuse University [8, p. 76]. A 
follow-up study of 500 clients of a vocational 
counseling service revealed that in the eyes 
of the average client no counseling process 
is of much value which does not speedily 
lead to a good job [6]. Evidently, emo- 
tional satisfactions were considered of sub- 
ordinate importance by these clients. 

These statistical considerations impress 
one as being somewhat superficial. If a 
receptionist makes a tabulation of the kinds 
of problems each individual reports as he 
appears before her, the summary may re- 
flect_ manifest perplexities but may have 
virtually no relevance to the more basic 


|* THE cCourRsE of the animated discussions 


voca- 
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factors so disturbing to the person as to 
cause him to seek out help. 
the counselor’s task as one of answering 
“simple” questions is naive; where are there 
any simple questions relating to human anx- 


To speak of 


ieties? 

For 13 years, Sadie Shellow was an in 
dustrial psychologist; for 15 years, she has 
done vocational counseling. On the back- 
ground of this experience she writes: 


Can vocational guidance be carried on with- 
out taking into account the total personality? 
The day is divided roughly into three eight- 
hour periods We concerned with the 
eight hours spent in an occupation While 
we are concerned with only a third of the day, 


are 


it is the same person who is adjusting through- 
out the entire 24 hours. We are not concerned 
with a third of the person, but with the totality 
For to his eight hours of work he brings the 
same fears, conflicts, and frustrations which inter 
fere with his sleep and dominate his leisure 
Vocational guidance is a learning process. The 
client learns to approach his problems through 
the understanding of Vocational 
guidance has always had therapeutic value 
The question is no ‘Should 
therapy?’ but ‘How far should we go?’ [//, pp 
303-304]. 


himself 


longer, we do 


When one looks beneath the surface, one 
finds many emotional complications of 
manifestly “simple” vocational problems 
[5, p. 73]. A student came to the counselor 
asking to take a test so that she could de 
cide whether to return to college or not 
She ended her first interview with “Gosh, 
I never realized until now how strongly | 
felt about marriage, and that is my real 
problem” [5, p. 71]! 

Conversely, vocational counseling may be 
used as an adjunct to psychotherapy. Vo- 
cational counseling helped gain the con- 
fidence of psychotic, neurotic, psychopathic, 
and delinquent boys referred to the Belle 
vue Adolescent Ward and served as an 
opening wedge for therapy [7]. 





Does Vocational Counseling 
Have Emotional Overtones? 
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Another context in which the issue arises 
is that of the role of information-giving in 
vocational counseling. On the one hand, 
the assumption seems to be made that this 
process is intellectual and hence not relevant 
to emotional re-education. On the other, 
there seems to be an inference that to turn 
the vocational sessions into 
therapeutic ones militates against the con- 
veying of information which a client may 
need for a rational vocational choice. Both 
assumptions bifurcate the personality into 
emotional and intellectual components. If, 
however, understands that test data 
have emotional overtones and that the 
client deals best with such data who can 
place them in proper relationships to the 
broad area of his personal adjustment [J0, 
pp. 96, 99, 106], then he sees that the dis- 
tinction is an artificial one. 

Indeed, one cannot assimilate data for 
which he is not ready emotionally. A pre- 
engineering student’s interests were typically 
persuasive, as measured by an interest in- 
ventory. Yet he distorted the results trans- 
mitted to him by the counselor to confirm 
his expressed engineering goal. 


counseling 


one 


S: That means I’m best suited for engineering, 
doesn’t it? 

C; That's the way it seems to stack up to you. 
[The counselor does not contradict but reflects.] 

S: Yes. 


Sut now, the student turns the discus- 
sion to occupations related to interest in 
persuasion. At the end of this discussion, 


he says: 


I really ought to be much more interested in 
mathematics to go into engineering, shouldn't I? 
(4, p. 153]. 

Thus in the permissive atmosphere, the 
client has corrected himself and has achieved 
insight through his own efforts. 

There is indeed no significant difference 
between client-centered and _ counselor- 
centered counselees in the amount of occu- 
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pational information they have secured in 
consequence of the counseling. (There is 
a highly significant difference between both 
groups of counselees and a comparable, un- 
counseled group [2, 3].) “Information 
techniques... can be used effectively within 
a permissive client-centered approach to 
counseling” [3, p. 259]. 

To summarize: vocational counseling has 
emotional overtones. For counselors to 
recognize this and to adjust to it does not 
prevent the counselee from acquiring in- 
formation essential to rational choice. In- 
deed, it facilitates integration of such in- 
formation within the total personality. 
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PREVIEWING 


Jobs in Counseling 


by MARGARET M. MULLIN 


ice what you preach—specifically, to 
give prospective counselors an acquaintance 
with the kinds of jobs that may be open to 
them when their professional preparation 
has been completed. 

Most people in vocational guidance now 
agree that the prospective worker in any 
field should know what he is getting into 
before he gets into it. To achieve this end, 
courses in occupations are being widely 
taught, supplementing and extending in- 
dividual counseling. This paper discusses 
such a course designed for prospective 
counselors. 

Counselors of graduate students in guid- 
ance at New York University have often 
been disturbed by student ignorance and 
misinformation about the realities of the 
market for their services. Even a generous 
allowance of teaching credit for the time 
spent in counseling would not allow time 
to begin to tell each individual the things 
his counselors think he should know. 

To meet this need, there was established 
a two-point course called “Employment 
Opportunities in Guidance and Personnel 
Work,” open to college juniors and seniors, 
and to graduate students. It has been 
offered for several years, always meeting for 
a two-hour session, once a week for one 
semester. It has been taught sometimes by 
the follow-up technique, sometimes by 
group guidance techniques. 

During the fall of 1951, 27 persons em- 
ployed in guidance and personnel work, 
most of them NYU alumni, were invited to 
class, in groups of several persons, seated in 


Tic ARTICLE describes an attempt to prac- 
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the front of the room, and interviewed 
about their jobs. It was the task of each 
panel to give to the class a realistic view 
of the field in which the individual panel 
members were engaged. 

Some of the job areas explored were: 
counseling in elementary school, junior 
high, senior high, and college, in social 
agencies, in rehabilitation centers, in gov- 
ernment, in industry, in placement bureaus. 
The job titles of the guests included branch 
counselor at a YWCA, senior vocational 
counselor of a state commission for the 
blind, consultant in B'nai B'rith and Feder- 
ation Employment Service, rehabilitation 
counselor in a T.B. and health association, 
counselor in a federal correctional institu- 
tion, personnel manager of a large New 
York City retail store, industrial relations 
director in a manufacturing plant, counselor 
in an admissions office, the dean's office, 
and a counseling center of a college. 

At the end of the course the students were 
asked to state what effect, if any, this course 
had had upon their own vocational plans. 


The following are excerpts from the stu- 
dents’ comments: 


I was able to rule out Civil Service, primarily 
because the starting pay was much less than the 
salary I make on my present job. Counseling in 
the school system ruled itself out, since I do not 
have a license. The course has given me a new 
appreciation of my present job. 

I still have not been able 
thoughts to the point that I know exactly what I 
want to do and where I fit into the picture. The 
field has been narrowed down to either voca- 
tional guidance in a community agency or some 
kind of educational personnel work. This course 
served to confirm my conviction that guidance 
is the field for me. 

I have decided not to go on with my gradu- 
ate work until I definitely find my work area 
Certain kinds of jobs have definitely been elimi- 
nated as a result of the course. 


to crystallize mv 
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I have learned more about myself—what I like 
or feel that I would do well in, and what I feel 
would not suit me very well. I see myself in a 
different job than I envisioned in September— 
not so much counseling in a clinical sense—as 
in the assistant college dean plus some teaching 
Last summer I had a good battery of tests—and 
in addition to that I sorely needed sound voca- 
This course has given that 


tional information. 
to me. Admittedly, much of the discussion has 
not pertained to my specific situation but the 
effect of having to think about vocations and my 
place in relation to them has been a healthy one 


and I am glad I had it. 

I am more certain that I will continue in the 
field of guidance and personnel administration. 

Would only be interested now in college posi- 
tion in placement, No longer interested in any 
other student personnel service 

I feel more confident that guidance is my field 

From the reading and the guest interviews in 
this course I have realized that I am doing very 
well in job satisfaction and financially. While I 
would not close my ears to attractive offers in 
the placement field, I am not actually looking 
for another position. 

I know now that my real interest is in guidance 
and I'm going to strive to make it a full-time job 
in the very near future. 

As a result of this course I am more con- 
vinced than ever that I want to do counseling on 
the secondary school level. 

This course has strengthened my desire to stay 
in guidance work. 

During this semester, following these sessions, 
the most wonderful thing has happened to me. 
I now know what I sincerely want to try my hand 
at. Having an R.N. degree, a B.S. in education 
with major emphasis on recreational work, and 
now (I hope) an M.A. in guidance, I'd like to 
work in student affairs with the hope of being 
director of student affairs. 

The course has served as a good descriptive 
index of the broad range of jobs in the personnel 
field. It has made me feel that the position that 
I am now in is the most enjoyable and interesting 
of all the fields that were discussed and has given 
me the feeling that if given the opportunity to 
trade different type jobs with any of the people 
on the panel I would not do so (excepting one 
or two perhaps in high school personnel work 
in different locations) 

There are many things that I have learned from 
this class. The most important one is that I 
like guidance work and have made a start in it. 

Prior to this course, I had a number of courses 
in guidance and counseling as well as two years 
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of voluntary experience. But up to this time, my 
training and experience have been psychologically 
oriented. I knew little about what industry re- 
quired and nothing of the needs or requirements 
of work in the field of education. I thought I 
knew so much—but I was wrong. I began to 
realize that to be a guidance person in the school 
system, one first had to be a teacher. I knew that 
I didn’t want ever to be a teacher, so ruled out 
that area. I then decided that industry, which 
has always been my real dream, would be my 
area of specialization. 

This course has been very discouraging at times, 
but encouraging at others. I have learned that 
it is an established fact that to do guidance work 
in the New York City school system one must be 
a teacher. The answer is that I will either 
become a teacher, which I doubt, or seek a posi 
tion elsewhere. 

As a result I have decided to stay with the 
U. S. Government. I am grateful for the en 
joyable, worth-while time I have spent here every 
Wednesday. I feel that I am a happier and more 
secure person as a result of it. I have stopped 
chasing a rainbow and have decided to get the 
color into my life by doing my own painting 

I have some idea now about where to start, 
whom to see, and how to go about finding the 
place I want, I feel I have developed a distinct 
and “professional” attitude toward guidance, a 
security in knowing that this is where I belong 

Perhaps my biggest bit of new knowledge was 
in realizing that counseling in a college was not 
the only type of position the field offered. I 
didn’t know that a state certificate was required 
for counseling nor that one had to have some 
experience teaching before qualifying for a 
counseling position in the school system. What 
my future plans are I couldn't say exactly. | 
have one last term of undergraduate work to 
complete, and having gotten fairly concise sur 
veys of the various aspects of the guidance field 
I'm going to take all next term to decide, based 
on my new information, just which aspect I'm 
going to head for in September. But, guidance 
and counseling it will definitely be. 

As a registered nurse who has done a great 
deal of teaching and administrative work in 
nursing, I still feel very strongly that there is 
more need for guidance in this field. Many 
training schools are coming to the front in 
guidance of the student nurses but there is also 
a great need for guidance of the graduate staff. 
When I came into the guidance department to 
get my Master’s I felt I wanted a distinct change 
from nursing. But due to the scarcity of jobs 
and the low salaries in most fields, I feel now 
that I can do a better job in the nursing field as 
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a director of nurses with an emphasis on guid- environmert with people who sought help. Little 
ance of the employees, particularly the graduate did I know the long hours, the never-ending 
nurse. I have been amazed at the qualifications frustration of too-much-to-do and too little time 
demanded of personnel workers, the difficulty in the lack of cooperation from superiors. However, 
getting into the field, and the low salaries con- the stimulus of working in an ever-changing field 
nected with the beginning jobs. The first of plus the inducement of fairly rapid advancement 
February I am accepting a post as assistant di- in the nursing field, over-shadow the above dis 
rector of nurses in a hospital under a director advantages at the present moment. 


who is giving me a free hand to see what I can 2 ' 
Appraisal by testimony is never ade- 


quate. Some day, this course will be evalu- 
ated by the use of experimental and control 
groups but, to date, this has not been pos- 
sible. Meanwhile, encouragement, if not 
conviction, may be found in the assurance 
that some of the students at least think the 


do. 

I have made a big decision through this class. 
I have decided that I definitely want to stay in 
the industrial field in preference to that of edu- 


cation. 


When I think back to my first impressions of 
counseling, I have to laugh at my ignorance. To 
me counseling was sitting down in a nice pleasant experience has been beneficial. 


SOCIETY IS COOPERATION 


If we would seek for one word which describes society better than any other, 
that word is cooperation. The important point to grasp is that, contrary to the 
beliefs of the struggle-for-survival school of thought, man does not have to create 
a cooperative mood for himself to erect over the tufa of his savage strivings to 
be otherwise. Not at all. The impulses toward cooperative behavior are al- 
ready present in him at birth, and all they require is cultivation. There is not a 
shred of evidence that man is born with “hostile” or “evil” impulses which must 
be watched and disciplined. Discipline of basic impulses is, indeed, necessary, 
but it is the discipline of love, not of frustration which they require.—Ashley 
Montagu in On Being Human. 
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The V.A. Guidance Program 


by LOUIS LONG 


N EVALUATING the effect of the Veterans 

Administration Guidance Program! on 
counseling and guidance in general, it 
would be well to review briefly the scope 
of this program. Almost 400 Guidance 
Centers were established at colleges and 
universities throughout the country. Most 
of them began functioning within two years 
after the pilot center at City College was 
established in 1944. The peak of the pro- 
gram occurred during 1947. Shortly there- 
after, Centers began to discontinue their 
operations so that today about 50 are func- 
tioning. More than one and a half mil- 
lion veterans have been referred to the 
Centers since the beginning of the program. 
This is a large number, but it represents 
less than a quarter of the eight million 
veterans who have taken advantage of the 
educational benefits provided to World War 
II veterans. To date, the cost of all phases 
of the educational program has been more 
than 14 billion dollars. The cost of pro- 
viding counseling has amounted to about 
two tenths of | per cent of this total.? Ex- 
pressed in this way, counseling represents 
an infinitesimal drop in the educational 
bucket. An interesting question is how 
much of the other 99°/,, per cent might 
have been saved or used more effectively, 
had a larger proportion of the cost of the 
program been devoted to guidance. 
~ Louis Lone is Associate Professor and Director of 
Division of Testing and Guidance, The City College 
of New York. 

1 This article is based on the address of the Presi- 

dent of the New York State Psychological Associa- 
tion at Albany, January 19, 1952. 
_* Basic figures —_ lied in a personal communica- 
tion from C. Hareld McCully, Chief of Advisement 
and Guidance Service for Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education, Central Office of Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 


On the other hand, the dollar value of 
two tenths of | per cent of 14 billion dollars 
is 29 million dollars. Counseling, in 
short, has received a real shot in the arm! 
What is there to show for this? What effect 
has this program had upon counseling and 
guidance? What effect did it have on the 
veterans who were counseled? What are 
the advantages and disadvantages of operat- 
ing a program of this type in cooperation 
with a federal agency? 


VA Administration of Program 


One of the main shortcomings of this 
program arose from conditions that may 
have been beyond the control of the VA: 
for example, it would seem that there was 
over-standardization of many phases of 
the program. This over-standardization 
affected the forms used, the way the forms 
were filled out, the tests administered, and 
the norms used to interpret scores. One 
had the feeling that the actual counseling 
process itself would have been standardized 
if the VA had been able to devise a way 
to do it. This they could not do, so it was 
possible for counselors to derive a real 
satisfaction from their work, in spite of the 
restrictions. 

Understandably perhaps, but neverthe- 
less unfortunately, the standardization was 
geared to bring the not-so-well equipped 
Centers up to a minimum of accomplish- 
ment. The unhappy effect of this was a 
tendency to hold down the better-equipped 
Centers to that same level. 

For example, in 1947, the VA published a 
list of tests authorized for use in the counsel- 
ing program. This list did not include such 
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tests as the Pre-Engineering Inventory, the 
Rorschach, or the TAT; nor was it revised 
to include newly constructed tests such as 
the Differential Aptitude Tests or the Psy- 
chological Corporation General Clerical 
Test. City College personnel discussed this 
matter with the VA Central Office and 
asked that permission be granted to use 
their best judgment as to which tests should 
be administered. This authorization was 
never received. Therefore, the College was 
put in a position of having to choose be- 
tween inferior counseling practices or viola- 
tion of a VA regulation. The College chose 
the latter. 


Psychologists and Policy 


This criticism is related to another— 
namely, that competently trained psycholo- 
gists were not effectively used at the policy- 
making level. Although professionally 
trained people were in immediate control 
of the program in the Central Office, they 
were responsible to VA administrators who 
were without professional training in psy- 
chology and who, in many cases, were with- 
out any understanding of the counseling 
process. The situation was aggravated at 
the Regional Office level where it often 
happened that even the Chief of the Ad- 
visement and Guidance Section was not a 
professionally trained person. The writer 
does not mean to imply that all top level 
administrative jobs in a counseling program 
have to be filled by psychologists. He is 
aware of the fact that there are many pro- 
grams in the fields of medicine, social work, 
and psychology which are administered by 
persons not trained in the respective pro- 
fessions. The “better” administrator, how- 
ever, relies upon professionally trained 
personnel for counsel and advice about pro- 
fessional problems. The professionals must 
be given a chance to shape policy and make 
decisions. It is the writer’s belief that the 
administrators in the VA made inadequate 
use of their psychologists in areas where 
psychologists could have made a real contri- 
bution. 

Another general criticism of both the VA 
and the Centers relates to the fact that not 
enough money, time, or attention was de- 


voted to research designed to evaluate the 
effectiveness of this mass program of 
counseling and guidance. The Centers 
could not do anything about it because the 
fee received from the VA did not permit 
them to. The VA could not do anything 
about it because Congress would not supply 
the necessary funds. And so it went! 

Here was an unprecedented opportunity 
to obtain an evaluation of counseling 
methods. A few studies have been made, 
but there probably will never be a full- 
scale appraisal. It is somewhat discouraging 
to consider how much valuable informa- 
tion, which might have been made gen- 
erally available, has perhaps been lost be- 
cause of failure to make a relatively small 
expenditure. 

For an appreciation of the contributions 
of the program, some facts about student 
personnel services in colleges prior to the 
VA program should be mentioned. More 
than half of the colleges operating Guidance 
Centers had never previously provided 
counseling services for their own student 
body.* Consequently, the first experience 
many college administrators had with a 
counseling service was the operation of a 
VA Guidance Center. In a survey made 
by Dreese in February, 1949, it was found 
that 82 per cent (126 out of 154) of the 
institutions having VA Centers planned to 
continue to offer testing and counseling 
services.* This is certainly an indication 
that these colleges were convinced of the 
value of the service. 

Informal reports indicate that many col- 
leges were able to strengthen and expand 
their existing student personnel service as 
a result of the VA program. The number 
of veterans being counseled caused many a 
college instructor to become really aware 


* Mitchell, Dreese, “Policies and Plans of College 
Guidance Centers Operating under VA Contracts,” 
Educational Record, XXX (1949), 446-457. 

*Ibid., 450. 





Was It Worth 


$29,000,000? 
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for the first time of the counseling and test- 
ing services which his college had been 
rendering for years. As for college ad 
ministrators, they were brought into closé 
relationship with the Centers since con- 
tracts had to be signed and reports sub- 
mitted from time to time. 


Did It Help? 


Did the counseling really help the vet- 
eran? 

This is the $64.00 question. Counselors 
certainly feel that the many comments made 
by grateful clients provide the basis for an 
affirmative answer. More formal surveys, 
of course, have been made of the client's 
evaluation of his counseling experience. 
In summarizing a number of these surveys, 
Gaudet concluded that the veterans have 
been “more than satisfied with the advise- 


ton 
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ment and guidance rendered to them... . 

There are some who will perhaps ac- 
cept this evaluation by the clients as sufh- 
cient indication of the value of the VA 
Guidance Program. Others probably will 
ask for an evaluation based on a more ob- 
jective type of evidence. In this connection, 
a study by Dech and Reeves may be men- 
tioned. They investigated the relation 
ship between advisement and continuance 
of a training program by determining the 
drop-out rate among two groups of veterans: 
(1) those advised before entering training, 
and (2) those not advised before entering 
training. They report that roughly 50 pei 
cent of the veterans not advised discontinued 
their program, whereas this was true of only 
25 per cent of the veterans who were ad 
vised. This difference is a significant one 
and provides a concrete example of the 
value of guidance. Unfortunately, there 
are very few studies in which control groups 
have been used. 

In a study made by the City College 
Guidance Center, the number of veterans 
who discontinued their college program 


* Frederick J. Gaudet, “The Veterans Administra 
tion Advisement and Guidance Program,” School 
and Society, LXIX, No. 1789 (1949), 252 

*Alan O. Dech and Prentice Reeves, “Effects of 
Advisement upon Continuation in Training under 
P.L. 346,” School and Society, LXVII, No. 1745 

1948), 429-431 


was compared with the number of civilian 
freshmen who dropped out of college after 
one year. It was found that the percentage 
of “drop-outs” was much smaller for the 
veterans than for the civilian freshmen (20 
per cent vs. 34 per cent) and it was the 
veteran group that had received advise 
ment. 

It is not easy, however, to prove the 
effectiveness of guidance when academic 
grades are used as the criterion. When the 
academic average of a group of veterans 
who have been counseled is compared with 
that of a group of veterans who have not 
been counseled, the average of the counseled 
veterans is not always found to be highe 
than that of the non-counseled veterans 
A relevant study is in the process of com 
pletion at City College. Two groups of 
students within the School of Technology, 
equated on the basis of high school grades, 
were used as subjects. The difference be- 
tween the two groups expressed in terms of 
an over-all average of their college grades 
was not statistically significant... The study 
is limited, of course, since many othe: 
variables that might have distinguished the 
two groups were not measured. The charac 
teristics that distinguished those veterans 
who came for counseling from those who 
did not have, or did not recognize, a need 
for it are not known. It is possible that 
without the benefit of counseling, th 
counseled veterans would not have achieved 
the grades they did. 


Significant Contributions 


The negative and positive aspects of th 
program have been considered and it can 
be said that the contributions are signifi 
cant ones. The VA can be justly proud to 
have encouraged many colleges to set up 
a counseling program; to have strengthened 
such programs at other colleges; and to hav: 
rendered a very real service to many vet 


erans. 


* Louis Long and John Hill, “A Follow-up Study 
of Veterans Receiving Vocational Advisement,’ 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, X1, No. 2 (1947 
8892 

* Walter A. Kaess and Louis Long, study in prog 
ress. 
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In view of these positive values of the 
VA program, is it reasonable to conclude 
that a national program should be set up 
so that all persons at a certain educational 
level would be referred to a counseling 
agency? In France, for example, for sev- 
eral years vocational guidance has been 
compulsory for all children of school-leav- 
ing age. In England, the Youth Employ- 
ment Service, an agency established to work 
with children leaving school, offers voca- 
tional guidance which helps them to choose 
the type ol employment appropriate to 
their capacities and interests, as well as a 
placement service which provides job op- 
portunities. In addition to guidance and 
placement, the Service includes a follow-up 
of progress alter 6, 12, and 18 months. It 
is not compulsory for the youngsters to seek 
the help of the Youth Employment Service; 
however, at present about 90 per cent of 
those between the ages of 14 and 18 are tak- 
ing advantage of its services.!” 

The author firmly believes in the effec- 
tiveness of counseling and guidance, but he 
is of the opinion that there is more to be 
gained from a permissive than from a com- 
pulsory provision of this service. The need 
for it is great—and especially is it great in 
that section of the population that cannot 
afford a private agency. The author be 
lieves that vocational and educational 
counseling should be available to all who 
need it. This would make government 
sponsorship of some sort almost inevitable. 
With seven years of experience in a gov- 
ernment-sponsored counseling program be- 
hind us, what conclusions can be drawn as 
to how a permanent program under gov- 
ernment sponsorship might most effectively 
be established? 


Guidance Ac- 


*Héléne Roseberg, “Vocational 
(December, 


tivities in France,” Occupations, XXV 
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on an International 
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There have been various proposals trom 
time to time and one of them is to link 
vocational counseling with Universal Mili- 
tary Training, if and when it comes about. 
The obvious disadvantage is that only a 
limited section of the adolescent group 
would be reached and it might not neces- 
sarily be at the right time. This is not to 


say that a vocational guidance point of 
view should not be a part of the UMT pro- 
gram, but it would not solve the over-all 
problem of a counseling service for all who 


need it. 

Counseling to be done by State Employ- 
ment Agencies has been proposed as a pos- 
sibility. State Employment Agencies in 
volve both state and federal support, with 
the state having the main responsibility for 
the operation of the program and the 
federal government exercising a minimum 
amount of control. While, in theory, a tie 
up of counseling and placement sounds like 
the ideal arrangement, there is a very con 
siderable danger that it would lead to an 
order- or job-filling type of counseling 
rather than to vocational and educational 
counseling of a client-oriented type. There- 
fore, the writer seriously questions the ad- 
visability of such an arrangement. 

The writer's preference would be for a 
program sponsored jointly by the Federal 
Office of Education and the Department of 
Education of each state and supported by 
both federal and state monies. The plan 
might be patterned after the one so effec- 
tively used by the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Children’s Bureau, the Social Se- 
curity Board, etc. Here, federal participa- 
tion is at a consultation level with pro- 
visions made for autonomous local ad- 
ministration. This arrangement now exists 
in some educational programs supported by 
both federal and state funds, and it is felt 
that this same pattern might be used in 
setting up a counseling program on a 
nationwide basis. 


Another index of our lack of scientific thinking in regard to the function of labor 
is our colossal ignorance and neglect of the problem of vocational choice. Here 
is one of the momentous decisions that cast the lives of human beings in fixed 


though diverse channels. 


Perhaps next to the choice of a marital partner, it is 


the most important and far-reaching decision made by the individual.—Karl A. 
Menninger, Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic (November, 1942), 177. 








GUIDANCE 


a Challenge to the Small School 


eo M NUMBER ONE among American 
educators continues to be that of pro- 
viding more adequately for the educational, 
vocational, and personal needs of youth dur- 
ing and after their so-called “periods of for- 
mal training.” In recent years, much ex- 
perimentation has been carried out by 
faculty groups, both large and small, for 
the purpose of broadening and enriching 
the learning experiences provided their 
students. Some of these more successful 
efforts have gained wide recognition as 
means by which the total curriculum can 
be made more effective. 

One accepted approach to this many- 
sided undertaking has come through 
faculty-planned media for gaining better 
understanding of students as individuals 
and for assisting them in terms of their 
abilities, desires, and interests. The carry- 
ing out of activities which reveal these types 
of information and which aid in providing 
for maximum growth and development has 
come to be termed guidance. Although 
unanimity among authorities does not ex- 
ist as to what constitutes an adequate pro- 
gram of guidance services, certain kinds of 
activities, guidance in nature, have been 
identified, tested, and adopted as means by 
which the school may fulfill more nearly 
its purposes. 

Recent professional texts in elementary 
and secondary education devote at least 
one section to guidance. The “term” has 
gained theoretical acceptance; however, vast 
numbers of schools have made little prog- 
ress in providing guidance _ services. 
Planned guidance is found least extensively 
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in small-school situations. Too often, it 
has been considered a large-school under- 
taking; possible only where extensive funds 
and personnel are available. Accepting 
such a concept would exclude organized 
guidance from more than 60 per cent of 
secondary schools at the present time. If 
providing assistance to students in solving 
their many individual problems is educa- 
tionally sound, students of small schools 
need such services to no less degree than 
those of larger systems. Yet, even today, 
little information is to be found which is 
specifically applicable to the small school 
and its guidance needs. 

During the spring of 1950, a nationwide 
study was conducted for the purpose of 
identifying the status of guidance activities 
in selected small schools, i.e., those with 
student populations of 200 or less. Infor- 
mation was desired concerning the extent 
to which existing services functioned as 
well as ways in which organizational and 
administrative problems were solved by 
principals and teachers in implementing 
these programs. It is hoped that the follow- 
ing report, based on facts from this survey, 
will reveal something of the “how-it-can-be- 
done” of small-school guidance. It is hoped 
also that this information may be of as- 
sistance to those faculties operating under 
similar situations who desire to initiate 
guidance activities or who wish to improve 
the effectiveness of their present program. 


The Survey Group 


Seventy schools were included in the 
study; they were located in the following 


states: Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
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New Mexico, New York, Nevada, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Not more 
than four schools were chosen from any 
one state. 

These “commonalities” will serve to 
identify the type schools surveyed: (1) The 
average size school had 154 students and 11 
faculty members. (2) Schools were located 
in towns with an average population of 
2,058. Range in population was from 
12,000 to 33. (3) An average of one-half 
of the students in each school lived on 
farms. (4) The average number of 1949 
graduates was 26. (5) An average of two 
periods per day was devoted by each 
school to activities of a guidance nature. 
(6) An average of one and one-half teachers 
in each school had taken an average of three 
guidance courses. These personnel were 
assigned specific responsibilities for carry- 
ing out the more technical aspects of the 
guidance program. (7) Organized guidance 
had been operating an average of four years 
in each school, with a range from one to 
fifteen years. (8) Schools received an aver- 
age of $1,150.00 per year to be used spe- 
cifically in developing and carrying out 
their guidance activities. However, 20 
schools, almost 30 per cent, of the total 
group, were reported as operating their 
programs without additional funds. (9) 
Suggested funds desired in order to be able 
to carry out more effective programs ranged 
from $50.00 to $3,000.00. (10) Present 
needs included (named in order of fre- 
quency listed in tabulated data):' additional 
“TAIL series which list findings of the study will 
be given throughout this report in the order of 


frequency with which the information appeared 
in the tabulated data. 


time, additional personnel, additional 
funds, and better trained personnel. 

Schools included in the study were chosen 
on the basis of recommendations of state 
supervisors of occupational information and 
guidance and state superintendents of 
public instruction. The latter were con- 
tacted in those areas having no guidance 
officers. These personnel were asked to 
name public schools in their respective 
states in which programs of guidance were 
operating at that time to the extent of 
having gained recognition for their effec- 
tiveness. Suggested schools were contacted 
and only those whose 1949-1950 enroll- 
ments were 200 or less and who indicated 
a willingness to cooperate in the study 
were included in the survey. 

The questionnaire-check-list type of de- 
vice was used for collecting information. 
The survey instrument, based on the United 
States Office of Education Evaluative Cri- 
teria,?_ included inquiries concerning six 
specific guidance services: The Individual 
Inventory Service, the Informational Serv- 
ices, the Counseling Service, Placement and 
Follow-up Services, Evaluation Service, and 
Services to Staff. 

(A) Sources of Influence: Personnel and 
activities which led initially to establishing 
programs of guidance were as follows: 
leadership exerted by teachers who had 
taken courses in guidance; leadership ex- 
erted by the school administrator; results 
of follow-up studies; guidance committees 
established, principal appointed; faculty 
surveys made of students’ needs; interest 
shown by the Parent-Teacher Association; 
appointment of guidance committees, fac- 
ulty selected; results of home visitations 
made by teachers; results of efforts of visit- 
ing teacher and parental requests for the 


*Criteria for Evaluation Guidance Programs in 
Secondary Schools. Washington, D. C.: Federal 
Security Agency, United States Office of Education, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
(Mimeographed Bulletin), January, 1949, 34 pp. 
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school to improve the effectiveness of its 
total program. (B) Staff Orientation: 
Sources used by various faculty groups for 
becoming familiar with principles and prac- 
tices of guidance were as follows: profes- 
sional books in the guidance field; state 
department of education specialists; faculty 
panel discussions, led by principal; teacher 
reports of special courses taken in guidance; 
information compiled by faculty guidance 
committees; faculty discussions led by vol- 
untary staff members; United States Office of 
Education publications; guidance specialists 
from colleges and universities; visits by 
faculty representatives to schools to ob- 
serve functioning programs; 
county superintendents of schools and visit 


guidance 


ing counselors from other schools. (C) Stu 
dent Orientation: Means 
to orient the student body to the 
of guidance included: regular classes; clubs 
and similar student groups; the school ad 
ministrator; no specific attempts made or 
means used; home-room teachers; the stu- 
dent council; and the school paper. 


used by schools 


purposes 


Beginning Activities 


A variety of activities was chosen by 
schools, as would be expected, as their ini- 
tial efforts in providing guidance services 
to their students on an organized basis. 
The area chosen most frequently was that 
of making available educational and oc- 
cupational information to studefits. This 
service was provided first to seniors then 
progressively downward to other grades 
as time and facilities permitted. Either es- 
tablishing or improving cumulative records 
was the second area. 
rhird choice was that of initiating some 
phase of a testing program. Next came 
making faculty surveys of students’ needs. 
Other points of departure included: plan- 
ning for student-teacher 
tablishing freshmen orientation programs; 
providing teacher-student con- 
ferences; planning teacher in-service train- 
ing programs; establishing closer working 
relationships between the secondary and 
elementary school, and planning for county 
wide guidance organizations. 

In beginning any new program, various 


most widely chosen 


conferences; es- 


time for 
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adverse reactions and criticisms arise. Es- 
tablishing guidance activities was no ex 
cepuon in the surveyed schools. Among 
the undesirable voiced were: 
Added work for teachers; lack of faculty 
interest in the idea; resentment toward 
designated counselor being given so-called 
“free” time; lack of time allotted for doing 
a worth-while job; confusion of purposes; 
and lack of adequate materials for carry 
ing out the work effectively. Means used 
to overcome these conditions included 
regular faculty conferences; in-service train- 
ing programs; teachers receiving profes- 
sional courses in guidance; strong admini- 
strative support; parental support, com- 
munity support and general professional 
growth and upgrading of faculty. 


situations 


The Individual Inventory Service 


\ids used for providing information for 
gaining better understandings of students 
included: personnel data sheets; interviews; 
achievement tests; intelligence con- 
ferences by teachers with other classroom 
teachers; records from schools previously 
attended; subject-matter grade reports; in 
terest tests; interviews with parents; con 
ferences with home-room 
biographies; personality tests; general ad- 
justment rating sheets; anecdotal records; 
case studies; teacher visits to homes of stu- 
dents; and, used least frequently, sociometric 
studies. 

The extent to which programs of testing 
were carried out varied greatly. No 
ganized testing, excepting in academic fields, 
was carried out in 12 schools, 17 per cent 
of the total survey group. If testing could 
be carried out in only mental 
ability was chosen most frequently. If two 
areas could be tested, interest was second. 
Appearing almost as frequently was the 
area of achievement. If four areas, person- 
Some schools had access 


tests; 


teachers; auto- 


or- 


one area, 


ality was added. 
to aptitude testing services through state em- 
ployment offices, colleges, or universities 
The most frequently chosen standardized 
tests for measuring abilities and aptitudes 
in the various areas were as follows: Mental 
Ability—The California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity. Used almost as trequently was the 
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Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test. 
Only 10 schools, 7 per cent, were able to 
follow up group intelligence testing with 
any form of individual test, where such was 
felt to be necessary or desirable. Interest 
—The Kuder Preference Record. Achieve- 
ment—The Progressive Achievement Bat- 
tery, with Stanford Achievement Tests used 
almost as frequently. Personality—The 
California Test of Personality. 


Informational Services 


General educational information files 
were maintained by 58 schools, 83 per cent. 
General occupational information files were 
kept in 53 schools, 76 per cent. Special 
and terminal education information was 
available in 46 schools, 66 per cent. Thirty- 
nine schools, 56 per cent, maintained list- 
ings of part-time job opportunities; and 
half the schools were able to keep up-to- 
date information concerning full-time job 
opportunities. Sources used for providing 
educational and occupational information 
included: the teacher-counselor; the admini- 
strator; exploratory units in regular classes; 
the classroom teacher; the home-room 
teacher; college days; career days and local 
community agencies. 


Counseling Services 


Four schools gave no information con- 


cerning their counseling service. Where 
these services were provided on an or- 
ganized basis, the teacher counselor was 
given the major responsibility for handling 
situations requiring more information o1 
more skill than that possessed by the regu- 
lar classroom teacher. However, much of 
the routine type of counseling was con- 
sidered a responsibility to be shared among 
the various faculty members. In a majority 
of cases, teachers believed that the goal of 
counseling was the improved adjustment of 
the individual. They felt such activities 
to be professional, requiring specialized 
training for effective operation. The 
teacher-counselor consistently attempted to 
get students to become self-directing in mak- 
ing choices and decisions concerning them- 
Enlisting parent cooperation was 
students were to receive 


selves. 
felt necessary, if 
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maximal assistance. Community resources 
were used and the assistance of referral 
agencies was enlisted, whenever such was 
needed and available. Fifty-one schools, 
77 per cent of those reporting, maintained 
record files of counseling interviews. Forty- 
seven, 71 per cent, maintained confidential 
information files. Forty-four schools, 66 
per cent, provided interview rooms. 
Thirty-four, 52 per cent, had designated 
counselor offices. 


Placement and Follow-up Services 


These phases of the guidance program 
were operative in 46 schools, 66 per cent. 
Types of placement services included: as- 
sisting graduates in procuring jobs; holding 
exit interviews with school-leavers; assist- 
ing students in procuring vacation jobs; 
assisting students in getting part-time jobs 
during the regular school year; and making 
provisions for students to receive part-time 
work which carried academic credit. Or- 
ganized placement as a service was main- 
tained in only 25 schools, 36 per cent, al- 
though a majority of schools indicated this 
phase of the program was desirable and 
should be accepted as the school’s responsi- 
bility. Follow-up studies of graduates were 
made in a limited number of schools at 
irregular intervals. However, surveys of 
students’ needs were conducted yearly by 49 
schools, 70 per cent. Twenty-seven schools, 
39 per cent, indicated community occupa- 
tional surveys were made. In schools where 
any type of follow-up survey had been con- 
ducted, results indicated such information 
was used in modifying the curriculum. 


Staff Services 


The teacher-counselor was considered to 
have a major responsibility for coordinating 
the efforts of the guidance program as a 
means by which the work of the total staft 
could be made more effective. However, 
within the area of the small-school, such 
responsibilities must be shared by all faculty 
members. The following types of activities 
were carried out in which the surveyed 
schools felt aid had been given them 
toward coordinating their total eftorts: in- 
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terpretation of test data; assistance in over- 
coming student-teacher conflicts; coordina- 
tion of staff activities to avoid duplication; 
learning ways in which the school might 
better serve the community; and in orient- 
ing the community to the purposes and 
activities of the school. 


Evaluation 


This service, like those given to the staff, 
was considered to be somewhat the function 
of the whole faculty. Guidance services 
were evaluated in terms of the contribution 
they made to the school’s effectiveness. 
That guidance had become an essential 
part of the total program seemed to be 
prevalent in 59 schools, 84 per cent of the 
total group. The following illustrate some 
of the areas in which a majority of schools 
felt that guidance had made and was making 
a valuable contribution: students had been 
assisted in making better adjustments to 
group situations, both in and out of school. 
The program of co-curricular or extracur- 
ricular activities had developed more in 
accordance with students’ felt needs. More 
individual attention had been given to stu- 
dents. Regular school attendance had in- 
creased. Cumulative record information 
was more accurately and completely main- 
tained and was more effectively used. In- 
formational services were meeting more 
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adequately the needs of students. The 
drop-out rate and the incidence of subject 
failure decreased. More individual atten- 
tion had been devoted to the slow and dis- 
interested student. More effective uses 
were made of community resources. And, 
last, placement services were coming more 
to be considered an area in which the 
school had a definite responsibility. 

This report would seem to speak for it- 
self. However as a brief recap, the study 
representing 70 selected schools with popu- 
lations of 200 or less, shows that organized 
guidance can be carried out within the 
framework of the small school; but that the 
incidence of schools in which guidance ac- 
tivities operate on an organized basis re- 
mains extremely small. Further, the degree 
to which services function often varies 
greatly within the same school. Personnel, 
time, and funds, over and above those used 
for all other activities, are desirable, if 
efforts are to be most effective. Strong ad- 
ministrative leadership, personnel respon- 
sible for coordinating activities, and co- 
operative staff efforts are essential. As a 
final point, this study reveals organized 
guidance in a few small schools to be doing 
that which it purports to do, 1.e., providing 
for better individual growth and adjust- 
ment through increasing the effectiveness 
with which the school is able to carry out 
its educational program. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION NEEDED FOR WOMEN 


Patterns prevailing in men's colleges and universities do not always provide the 
best design for a woman's future, according to Susan B. Riley, President of the 


American Association of University Women. 


Speaking at the Association's 


South Atlantic Regional Conference, Dr. Riley declared that different patterns 


of living call for different patterns of education. 


Subjects which would be of 


special benefit to women, she suggested, include training for participation as a 
citizen, community service, international relations (because of their effect on the 


home), and personal enrichment through the arts. 


The ideal curriculum, she 


said, would provide training for women as persons and as women. 





Is There d Place for You in 


STATE REHABILITATION? 


OUNSELORS TRAINED in vocational guid- 
ance principles and methods have been 
finding employment in a variety of schools, 
business enterprises, and social agencies. 
In the area of social agencies there has been 
considerable growth in the demand for 
skilled personnel in vocational rehabilita- 
tion. In view of this development and the 
promise of future expansion in the field 
of work with the handicapped, counselors 
are taking cognizance of opportunities for 
employment in rehabilitation. 

Within the United States and its terri- 
tories, there are 87 public vocational re- 
habilitation agencies and more than 250 
private agencies serving the handicapped 
exclusively. Owing to the fact that the 
state agencies are performing most of the 
vocational rehabilitation counseling serv- 
ice in this country and that their standards 
of organization and function are more 
clearly delineated, this paper will confine 
itself primarily to their activities. (How- 
ever, it should be noted that a sampling of 
private agencies revealed that counselér 
duties and status do not differ materially 
from those of public rehabilitation coun- 
selors.) 

In May, 1950, the state rehabilitation 
agencies operating under Public Law 113 
(78th Congress) employed 842 counselors 
and 205 supervisors. The median size of 
state counseling staffs was 14.5 counselors. 
However, state staffs ranged in size from 
one counselor (several states) to 89 coun- 
selors in California. Most of the counselors 
operated out of field offices which were gen- 
erally small in size. 

In May, 1950, the median starting salary 
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of state vocational rehabilitation counselors 
was $3,327.48. (Q;-Q3; = $2,990.00- 
$3,407.14.) Four states had starting salaries 
in excess of $4,000.00 annually. The me- 
dian maximum salary was $4,210.00. (Q,- 
Q; = $3,830.000-$4,550.00.) Comparisons 
reveal that these salaries approximated 
those paid to teachers and social workers in 
the same states. 

A variety of job titles have been assigned 
to counseling positions in state vocational 
rehabilitation. Although counselors may 
be classified as case workers, placement ofh- 
cers, field agents, and 24 other titles, the 
ones most commonly used are counselors 
and rehabilitation counselors. 


Selection on Merit 

Fifty per cent of 76 responding public 
agencies indicated that counselors were 
selected on a merit system basis. Among 
the agencies using merit system procedures, 
three major bases of selection were noted: 
(a) oral and written examinations, (b) oral 
and written examinations plus an evalua- 
tion of qualifications, and (c) oral examina- 
tions alone plus an evaluation of qualifica- 
tions. In the agencies not using a merit 
system, appointments were generally made 
by the chief officers of one of the following: 
(a) the State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, (b) the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and (c) the State Supervisor of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation. 
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Almost 90 per cent of the 76 state re- 
habilitation agencies studied considered an 
undergraduate degree the minimum educa- 
tional background for prospective coun- 
However, 11.9 per cent of these 
agencies accepted candidates having fewer 
than four years of college work. On the 
other hand, 3.9 per cent of them listed some 
graduate work as a minimum requirement. 
Ihe fields of training most frequently re- 
quired of counselor applicants were: (a) 
personnel administration, (b) vocational 
social work, (d) vocational 


selors. 


guidance, (c) 
rehabilitation, (e) industrial management, 
(f) industrial psychology, and (g) psychol- 
ogy. 

Only 11 of the 76 
agencies surveyed required no previous 
work experience of counseling applicants. 
More than half of them required two to 
three years’ experience. The fields of work 
experience which were most frequently pre- 
ferred by the agencies included: (a) voca- 
tional rehabilitation, (b) vocational place- 
(c) vocational guidance, (d) social 
(e) personnel administration, and 


state rehabilitation 


ment, 
work, 
(f) vocational education. 


Age Requirements 


Fifty-four of the 76 respondent agencies 
set Minimum age requirements for counsel- 
ing applicants. The median minimum age 
set by these agencies was 25.1 years. (Q),— 
Q, = 24.3-26.3.) It was unusual for appli- 
cants to be accepted into state service im- 
mediately after college graduation. As a 
matter of fact, during another phase of this 
study, 441 
vocational rehabilitation agencies were sur- 
veyed. Their median age at the time of 
entrance into their present jobs was 34.1 
years. Fifty-three of the state rehabilitation 
agencies studied set a maximum age beyond 


counselors employed in state 


which prospective counselors would not be 


The median 
(Q;-Q3 - 


considered for appointment. 
maximum age is 45.6 years. 
40.1—50.6.) 

Other miscellaneous requirements should 
counselors interested in 


career. 


be considered by 
vocational rehabilitation as a 
Thirty-three of the 76 state agencies studied 
(43.4 per cent) required that applicants 
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should have resided in the particular state 
for a minimum period of time. Most of 
the other states tend to favor residents over 
non-residents, although this requirement 
was not officially established. Virtually all 
of the agencies considered women appli- 
cants on an equal basis with men in select- 
ing candidates for counseling jobs. How- 
ever, three of the agencies tended to favor 
male applicants. Although the acceptance 
of women is almost universal in the field, 
only 9.2 per cent of 441 counselors studied 
were women. Thirty-five (72.9 per cent) 
of the 52 state agencies which serve case 
loads consisting of clients with many dif- 
ferent types of handicap required prospec- 
tive counselors to be skilled in automo- 
bile driving. However, among the 35 state 
agencies serving the blind only, 14.3 per 
cent required this skill. The latter condi- 
tion may be explained on the basis that 
these agencies often employ visually handi- 
capped counselors. 

Seventy-two of the 76 state 
studied had established periods of proba- 
tion for mew counselors. These periods 
ranged from 3 to 24 months in length. The 
median probationary period was 6.7 
months. (Q,-Q; = 6.1-12.6.) 

In compliance with the requirements of 
Public Law 113, the several states were 
required to submit plans for rehabilitation 
service which met minimum standards es- 
tablished by the Federal Office of Voca- 
Rehabilitation. These state plans 
along with civil service announcements 
issued by states filling positions under merit 
system procedures are rich sources of data 
indicating personal and professional quali- 
fications which are sought in applicants 
The state plans and 
of 35 states 


agencies 


tional 


for counseling jobs. 
civil service announcements 
were examined. 

The basic skills and knowledges most 
often required of applicants for state voca- 
tional rehabilitation jobs include: (a) 
ability to maintain counseling relationships; 
(b) ability to analyze and use training pro- 
grams; (c) working knowledge of federal, 
state, and local legislation related to voca- 
tional rehabilitations; (d) knowledge of 
community resources and organization; (e) 
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ability to analyze medical reports; (f) ability 
to gather and use occupational data; (g) 
ability to interpret the capacities of the dis- 
abled to employers and the public; (h) 
knowledge of social welfare procedures, and 
(i) knowledge of occupations and the labor 
market. 


Personal Characteristics 

The personal characteristics which are 
most often mentioned in state plans and 
civil service announcements as being de- 
sirable of prospective counselors include: 
(a) resourcefulness, (b) initiative, (c) adapt- 
ability, (d) physical stamina and health, (e) 
maturity of judgment, (f) persistence, (g) 
emotional stability, (g) good command of 
English, (h) attractive personality, and (i) 
understanding of the disabled. 

In general, it seems that applicants for 
counseling jobs should have demonstrated 
an ability to work with people. Further- 
more they should possess the skills and 
knowledges usually taught in training pro- 
grams which focus on the forces shaping 
modern society, the psychodynamics of hu- 
man behavior, and the techniques of social, 
educational, and vocational diagnosis. 

Supervisors in vocational rehabilitation 
through their daily contacts with counselors 
are equipped to evaluate the characteristics 
which contribute to success or failure in 
this field. In this study, 105 supervisors 
submitted cases illustrative of successful and 
unsuccessful counselor behavior. Success- 
ful counselors tend to exhibit the follow- 
ing behaviors: (a) knowledge and wide use 
of community resources and occupational 
information, (b) ability to collect complete 
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data of diagnostic significance, (c) under- 
standing of and ability to work with people, 
and (d) imaginativeness and persistence in 
following a rehabilitation plan through to | 


its completion. Unsuccessful counselors 


revealed the following characteristics: (a) 
inadequate collection and unsatisfactory 
interpretation of diagnostic materials, (b) 
inability to work with the client and his 
total situation in a professional manner, 
(c) insufficient contact with the client dur- 
ing the rehabilitation process, and (d) in- 


adequate utilization of community re- 
sources. 

In summary, there appear to be expand- 
ing opportunities for counselors in voca- 
tional rehabilitation. For individuals who 
are interested in this field as a career, train- 
ing and experience in working with people 
seem indicated. The best chances for em- 
ployment seem to lie in the candidate's 
state of residence. Although 50 per cent of 
the states do not select counselors through 
merit system procedures, the largest states 
employing most of the counselors base 
their selection on civil service examinations. 
Personal qualifications and skills and knowl- 
edges most often required center about the 
ability to develop and use professional 
counseling relationships, community re 
sources, and occupational information. 

Standards and requirements differ from 
state to state. Counselors desiring to ex 
plore opportunities in their own communi 
ties may consult with the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service in the Department of 
Education or the Department of Social Wel 
fare in their own states. 


If one has occasion to observe in a young adolescent about to be graduated 
from high school his struggles over a choice of college and, particularly, over his 
course of study in that college, one cannot but be grateful to those who have 
made some effort to put at his disposal a survey of the complicated activities of 
life in which he will soon be forced to participate in some capacity or other.— 
Karl A. Menninger, Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic (November, 1942), 178. 
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Use of Studies in Guidance 


ONSIDERABLE EMPHASIS has been placed 
is for the past decade on the necessity of 
making guidance a specialized function of 
education, and of employing proper scien- 
tific techniques in the solution of adjust- 
ment problems. Among the several factors 
contributing to the development of this 
emphasis are: the founding of departments 
of guidance, the establishment of psycholo- 
gical and child guidance clinics, the ap- 
plication of statistical methods, the develop- 
ment of psychological and educational 
measurements and the advent of three basic 
interviewing techniques. The combined 
effect of these developments has been the 
production of an enormous number of so- 
called scientific studies. Today no gradu- 
ate student in education with a major field 
of guidance is considered properly trained 
until he has gained familiarity with the 
scientific studies in his field and has been 
exposed to methods of conducting inde- 
pendent research. The prospective coun- 
selor receives enough of this technical train- 
ing to enable him to read the scientific 
studies in current periodicals to understand 
and participate in the research projects un- 
dertaken by his school. Indeed, we can as- 
sert that professional training without em- 
phasis on scientific contributions and tech- 
niques is poor training. 

No doubt the hope of establishing coun- 
seling as a profession lies in the possibility 
of making guidance a science. Contribu- 
tions of great value have been made, and 
will continue to be made; but the science 
of guidance is faced with two grave dangers. 

The first danger is in the acceptance of 
local experiments as if they were scientifi- 
cally established. Many investigations mas- 
querading in the guise of research studies 
are completely invalidated by the use of an 
inadequate number of subjects or of in- 


appropriate techniques or controls, or by 
lack of some other vital element of sci- 
entific procedure. Yet, current periodicals 
accept these reports seemingly without reser- 
vation. Consequently, guidance people 
select texts and reference books or deter- 
mine administrative or supervisory policies 
of large import on the basis of such meager 
results. At times, guidance specialists, im- 
pressed by investigations in a given area, 
concern themselves with certain aspects of 
the field and thus allow ill-established find- 
ings to hold sway. The acceptance of such 
conclusions constitutes so great a danger to 
guidance progress that all who are engaged 
in experimental work should heed the warn- 
ing to be particularly careful not to publish 
results until findings have been thoroughly 
verified. 

The second danger is in the premature 
stabilization of guidance practices within a 
school system. It may arise from the naive 
acceptance of invalid studies, from experi- 
mentation under artificial conditions, or 
through lack of common sense in the inter- 
pretation and application of valid findings. 
To illustrate the tendency we need only 
point to the present trend of guidance pro- 
cedures which are adopted for an entire 
large school district when it is evident that 
these procedures by no means include all 
the needs commonly encountered in the 
different socio-economic groups represented 
in a large system. 

Properly safeguarded, investigations of 
guidance problems are of great value. 
But the findings of pseudo-scientific research 
and premature stabilization are most un- 
fortunate, since they may exert a retard- 
ing rather than a facilitating influence on 
guidance progress.—J. H. O'NEILL, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Notre 
Dame. 
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Writing for the Journal 


HE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
[ pr only designed to serve members of 
the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation—it is also their creation. 

Who writes for it? All of us interested in 
the field. When it is said that we report 
current practices, that means all of us write 
about what we are doing. If our research 
has unearthed something new and interest- 
ing we give others details through the 
JouRNAL. And our readers are our con- 
tributors of news about people and events. 

You may have noticed that the October 
number was filled with the contributions of 
“name” people in the field. We are happy 
to have their material, but seek new names, 
too. The Journat will publish many 
“firsts” this year, as Occupations did in the 
past. 

Our editorial board members seek manu- 
scripts, but all members of APGA can be 
thought of as editorial board members with- 
out portfolio. They can write papers or 
suggest to colleagues that they send in items 
which look appropriate. Such interest on 
the part of many increases the value of the 
JOURNAL. 

What can we use? Check the statement 
of purposes of the JOURNAL and recent issues 
of Occupations, our parent periodical. 
They have the same board of editors and 
there will be an obvious continuity. 

All material pertinent to the guidance 
field, particularly when relevent to our 
stated purposes, will be welcome. We are 
particularly interested in all phases of 
school personnel work, on the elementary 
and college level, as well as the secondary. 
We are interested in the guidance of adults, 
and out-of-school personnel and guidance 
agencies. We welcome material on the 
special problems of minority groups. 

The Journav gets lots of manuscripts. 
All are carefully read by the members of the 
editorial board. About a third of those re- 
ceived are accepted. Main reasons for re- 
jection of the others are these: first, the 
material often duplicates what has already 


been said in the textbooks in the field; sec- 
ond, the article may be quite good, but 
material on the same theme either has ap- 
peared recently, or has already been ac- 
cepted; third, the content may be good but 
the writing so bad that editorial repair 
looks too formidable; or fourth, the material 
may be adequate but terminology much too 
abstruse or unreadable for our readers. 

Often editorial board members suggest 
use of the article in another journal. Since 
there are some 700 educational periodicals, 
this is a sensible procedure. Very often 
material submitted to this periodical gets 
placement in another, and may do more 
good there, by reason of a different 
audience. 

Processing of a manuscript by editorial 
board members takes about a month. Most 
authors welcome suggestions made by the 
editors for revisions. This seems to be 
standard practice in magazine writing. 
After a paper is accepted there is a normal 
waiting period of at least three months be- 
fore it may appear. 

The following are some suggestions for 
authors. Our policy is to hold papers to 
2,500 words. We prefer shorter papers. As 
has been our. practice in the past, we hope 
that statistical terminology and tabular 
material will be held to a minimum. Some 
journals do not accept tables. We don't go 
that far, but much that is set up in tabular 
form could be just as well expressed in a 
descriptive statement. 

What our readers seem to want most is 
the practical application of material in the 
JournaLt. Describe what your article is 
about in the opening paragraph, give the 
gist of it in the body, and a summary and 
conclusions. That's it. Why say more? 

This JourNat inherits a proud tradition. 
Occupations was a good professional jour- 
nal, honored in its field. The PeRsonnet 
AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, with an enlarged 
group of readers and contributors, hopes to 
continue to merit approval. With the 
help of its readers and writers this can be 
done.—W.D.W. 
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Proposed Resolutions 


10th National Conference, NAGSCT 


1. Whereas it is recognized that the pres- 
ent status of the guidance movement is due 
in large measure to the leadership and 
efforts of former members of the Guidance 
and Personnel Services Branch of the Vo- 
cational Division of the United States Office 
of Education, therefore 
Resolved that this body in session as the 
Tenth National Conference of the National 
Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers go on record as express- 
ing appreciation to Mr. Harry Jager and 
his associates for the invaluable service 
rendered by them during the past 15 years. 
Resolved that because of Mr. Jager’s par- 
ticular part in this development a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to him. 

2. Whereas it was felt by the planners of 
this conference that considerable benefit 
could accrue from the presence of Com- 
missioner McGrath and his staff members at 
this conference, therefore 

Resolved that this conference go on record 
as expressing its appreciation to Commis- 
sioner McGrath and his staff members for 
their presence at and contributions to this 
conference. 


3. Whereas considerable effort was‘ ex- 
pended in the planning of this conference, 
therefore 

Resolved that this conference go on record 
as expressing its appreciation to Mr. Leon- 
ard Miller for his contributions in the over- 
all conference planning. 


1. Whereas the success of this conference 
is due in large measure to the adequacy of 
the physical surroundings, therefore 
Resolved that this conference go on record 
as expressing its appreciation to the officials 
of Michigan State College and to the man- 
agement of the Kellogg Center for Con- 
tinuing Education for making these sur- 
roundings and facilities available to us. 


5. Whereas certain actions have been 
taken in the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation in the U. S. Office of Education that 
have resulted in misunderstandings and 
confusion regarding the present and future 
of Guidance Service programs at 
and local levels, therefore 


Status 
federal, 
Resolved that it is the sense of this body 
that we express our regrets that the action 
to abolish the Guidance and Personnel 
Services Branch of the USOE was taken. 
This action is particularly regrettable since 
it was taken before adequate provisions 
were made organizationally within the 
USOE to continue maintenance and de- 
velopment of Guidance Services. 


State, 


6. Whereas this body has been requested 
by Commissioner McGrath to express 
recommendations regarding the future 
status and function of Guidance Services 
in the USOE, therefore 

Resolved that there be re-established a uni- 
fied professional guidance and _ personnel 
services unit with Branch status in the 
USOE until such time that Divisional 
status is warranted. 

Resolved that the Branch be so located in 
one of the Divisions of the USOE that the 
continued availability and use of George- 
Barden and/or subsequent vucational edu- 
cation funds at federal, state, and local 
levels shall in no way be limited or jeop- 
ardized. 

7. Whereas it is felt that certain specific 
functions shall be performed by the staff 
members of the reorganized Guidance 
Branch, therefore 


Resolved that the following be included 
among the major responsibilities of the unit: 


a. Provision of active leadership in promot- 
ing new developments in school guidance and 
personnel work and in the continuing develop 
ment of its concepts 
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b. Sponsoring of national and regional con- 
ferences of state supervisors and counselor trainers 
responsible for training programs for school 
guidance workers. 

c. Provision of active leadership in evaluat- 
ing current guidance and personnel procedures 
and techniques. 

d. Preparation and of service 
publications for school guidance and personnel 


publication 


workers. 

e. Provision of consultant service to state 
departments of education in guidance and per- 
sonnel work. 

f. Active cooperation with professional or- 
ganizations in the field of guidance and person- 
nel work. 

g. Provision of consultant to teacher 
institutions in connection with train- 


service 
education 
ing programs for school guidance and personnel 
workers, 
8. Whereas, it is the sense of this body 
that certain guiding principles should be 
formulated and followed in the establish- 
ment and operation of the reorganized 
Guidance and Personnel Services Branch; 
therefore, 


Resolved that this body recommend the 


following principles: 

a. The development of a Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Services Branch in the United States 
Office of Education should make provision for: 
(1) Promotion of counseling services 
2) Dissemination of occupational, educational, 

and other information essential to intelli- 
gent choices 
Development and promotion of group meth- 
ods of guidance 
Development and promotion of techniques 
of student appraisal 
Development and promotion of placement 
and follow-up procedures 
Continuing study of organizational and ad- 
ministrative problems of guidance pro- 

grams 

b. This Branch should encourage, facilitate, 
report, and interpret research in guidance and 
promote cooperative research and related ac- 
tivities with other agencies. 

c. This Branch should be organized in such 
a manner as to utilize funds and services which 
have previously been available or which may 
become available for guidance purposes. 

d. All federal aid to guidance services should 
be organized and channelled in such a way as to 
minimize the duplication of services at the state 
level. 


e. There should be a clear channel of com 
munication between national and state guidance 
personnel. 

f. Guidance should be recognized as one of a 
number of pupil services, such as 
health, psychological services, attendance, and 
Therefore, provision should be 
unification of 


personnel 


social services. 
made for the coordination 
all such personnel in one administrative unit 
Personnel assigned to this Branch should be 
professionally trained and should have recogni 
tion in the function to be performed 

g- Before any plan is adopted or action taken, 


and 


and in line with the request of Commissioner 
McGrath that such a committee be formed, con 
should be secured 


tinued and advice 


from an advisory committee composed of repre 


support 


sentatives who have been recommended by each 
of the following professional organizations 
NAGSCT, NVGA, Division 17 of APA, AVA, 
National Association of State Directors of Vo 
cational Education, NASSP, and Chief State 
School Officers. This is not intended to exclude 
the use of consultants from such 
as the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
deem advisable to include. 

h, This Branch should 
areas of education and the 
given appropriate status in the United States 


Office of Education. 


other sources 
may 
and 


serve all levels 


Branch should be 


9. Whereas, it is felt that adequate inter- 
pretation of the abolishment of the Guid 
ance and Personnel Services Branch of the 
Division of Vocational Education has not 
been made to various interested persons 
and groups; therefore, 

Resolved that this body go on record as 
recommending that Commissioner McGrath 
and/or Assistant Commissioner Strobe! 
direct a letter to all Chief State School 
Officers and State Directors of Vocational 





The resolutions which appear here 
were adopted by the National Associa 
tion of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers at this organiza 
tion’s national conference at Michigan 
State College on September 13, 14, and 
15, 1952. They are published here 
for the information of NAGSCT mem 
bers and for the convenience of mem- 
bers of other APGA divisions 
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Education encouraging and supporting the 
continued use of George-Barden funds for 
guidance purposes. 


10. Whereas development and mainte- 
nance of an effective program of Guidance 
Services is dependent upon adequate legis- 
lative understanding and financial support, 
therefore 

Resolved that this body, through APGA, 
in full cooperation with AVA and all other 
interested organizations, take such action 
as may be necessary at both state and na- 
tional levels for the achievement of these 
objectives. 

11. Whereas, the members of this body 
appreciate the strategic position of educa- 
tion in serving the various needs inherent 
in local, state, and national development, 
and 

Whereas, the members of this body also 
appreciate the fact that personnel and 
guidance services may greatly facilitate at 
local, state, and national levels, the full 
utilization of the educational resources of 
the American people, therefore 

Resolved, that the re-established Guidance 
and Personnel Services Branch of the 
United States Office of Education shall pro- 
vide leadership and service in times of de- 
fense emergency in coordinating capacities 
such as: 


1. Dissemination of information on manpower 
needs and training opportunities 
2. Consultant services and information on 
problems of 
a) Orientation of youth prior to entrance into 
the armed forces and the integration of such 
services in long range individual plans. 
Entering defense industries 
Adjustment of children and youth of migra 
tory families. 
Emotional and social development and/or 
adjustment of youth in areas affected by 
the emergency 
Selection of training which will best utilize 
the aptitudes and interests of the individual 
in areas where the greatest contribution can 
be made to national needs 
3. The establishment of liaison between edu- 
cational institutions and civil defense, industrial 
and military agencies in the utilization of local 


guidance services. 
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12. Whereas the participants of this con- 
ference have been asked by Commissioner 
McGrath for an expression of their feel- 
ings regarding the consideration of several 
issues, therefore 

Resolved that a copy of these resolutions 
and a list of the conferees be forwarded 
to Commissioner McGrath. 





WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





Gorpvon K.opr has left the Student Ac- 
tivities Office of the University of Wisconsin 
in order to become Dean of Students, 
Buffalo State College, New York. 


Lester M. Beats left in September for 
Ankara, where he will serve as Consultant 
to the Turkish Ministry of Education and 
Lecturer at Gaza Teachers College. Before 
accepting the Fulbright award, Dr. Beals 
served as Professor of Secondary Education 
and Guidance, Trinity University, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


DenzeL SmitH has been made Head of 
the Personnel and Training Branch of the 
Psychological Sciences Division of the Office 
of Naval Research, Washington, D. C. 


J. C. CLEVENGER is now Dean of Students, 
Washington State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, a position to which he came from 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, where he served as Dean of Students. 


RAYMOND Hatcu has been made Head of 
the Department of Guidance and Counselor 
Training, with the rank of Professor, at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


J. Davin O'Dea, Ben SULLIVAN, and 
LAWRENCE P. Bium conducted a one-day 
student personnel conference November | 
at the University of Wisconsin’s Milwaukee 
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Extension Division. Conference emphasis 
was on evaluation of programs of student 
personnel services. 


SAMUEL GLASNER, wlio was with the B'nai 
B'rith Hillel Foundation at the University 
of Georgia, has joined the Baltimore Board 
of Jewish Education. 


Following 25 years of service at New 
York University, W. D. GLENN has retired 
as Associate Professor of Psychology and 
Director of Psychological Service and the 
Reading Institute. 


Vircinia H. Netson has accepted a posi- 
tion as Junior High School Counselor, Al- 
bert Lea, Minnesota. 


ANTHONY JEVARJIAN has been named 
Training Supervisor at the Dictaphone 
Corporation, Bridgeport, Connecticut, with 
the job of developing a testing program for 
upgrading of factory workers. He will also 
supervise training. Mr. Jevarjian formerly 
was Industrial Coordinator and Director of 
Placement at the University of Bridgeport. 


Morton Jay Ascu, who was referred to 
in the April issue of Occupations as “Direc- 
tor of Guidance,” instead holds the posi- 
tion of Director of the Utica College Com- 
munity Guidance Center, Utica, New York. 


Fellowships to a mid-summer training ses- 
sion as employment and placement coun- 
selors for the cerebral palsied and other 
severely crippled persons were awarded last 
spring to 18 persons. The four-week train- 
ing session was held at the New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center and fellow- 
ships were sponsored jointly by Alpha 
Gamma Delta and the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. Fellow- 
ship winners were: NoRMAN J. AzPELL, As- 
sistant Professor and Adviser to Students, 
University of Wisconsin, Extension Divi- 
sion, Racine; A. CLare Avery, Counselor, 
Forest Park School, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; T. BLANTON GEORGE, Vocational Re- 
habilitation Counselor, Mississippi State 
Department of Education, Jackson; WALTER 


N. Boyp, Cerebral Palsy Coordinator, So- 
ciety for Crippled Children of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada; Winston T. Brinces, 
Counselor, Florida Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service, Jacksonville; Roy W. Brooks, 
Assistant Chief of Rehabilitation and Physi- 
cal Restoration Services, Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Springfield, ILlinois; 
Joun L. CamMpse t, Psychologist, Vocational 
Guidance Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio; JOHN 
S. CHARLTON, State Director, Child Develop- 
ment and Guidance, Delaware State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Dover; 
Frorence T. Crowxiey, Teacher of Physi- 
cally Handicapped, Board of Education, 
Brooklyn, New York; DororHea FRrel, 
Dormitory Counselor, Woodrow Wilson 
Rehabilitation Center, Fishersville, Vir- 
ginia, studying U. S. methods of rehabilita- 
tion to become vocational counselor, first 
Swiss rehabilitation center, Basel, Switzer- 
land; Leon Katson, Supervisor, Counseling 
and Placement, United Vocational and Em- 
ployment Service, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
M. Monica Kinc, Western Massachusetts 
Assistant Supervisor, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Springfield; Acnes G. Lien, 
Adviser and Instructor, Orthopedically 
Handicapped Students, Marshall High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota; JOHNNIE 
L. Nicuors, Counselor, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Division, Muskogee, Oklahoma; 
Deane Ruinck, Field Agent, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Flint, Michigan; 
LanG Russett, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Officer, State Department of Education, Bu- 
reau of Vocational Rehabilitation, San 
Francisco, California; Lyp1e SOMMER, Vo- 
cational Guidance Director and Counselor, 
East Baton Rouge parish (county) school 
board, Louisiana; WARREN THOMPSON, As- 
sistant State Director and Casework Super- 
visor, Utah Vocational Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion, Salt Lake City. 


PALMER A. Graves has accepted a position 
as Associate Professor of Education, Sacra- 
mento State College, California. Formerly 
he was Dean of Students at Stockton College 
in the same state. 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 





® A 1952 set of four illustrated charts en- 
titled “Job Charts for College Women” is 
now available. These colored charts, each 
17 by 22 inches, present facts about jobs 
for women who have one or two years of 
college or technical school training. The 
first chart on “Jobs in Business Fields,” gives 
basic facts on 10 leading business occupa- 
tions. The next two, dealing with “Jobs in 
Artistic and Literary Fields,” and with “Jobs 
in Health Fields,” each contains data on 
10 fields of work. The last chart, “Jobs in 
Scientific and Technical Fields,” surveys 
opportunities in seven broad work areas, 
listing a number of specific jobs in each. 

rhe following topics are discussed under 
each occupation surveyed in this series: 
duties, personal requirements, training, out- 
look, where to look for a job, and sources 
of further information. These charts priced 
at $0.50 a set, may be ordered from B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1761 R 
Street, NW, Washington, D.C. The charts 
are carefully done, with the usual care the 
organization puts into its materials. 

rhis set of charts should prove useful in 
career planning for high school girls and 
those entering junior college or technical 


bt hools. 


® Moving pictures of college campus life 


are becoming more frequent. Postmark 
East Lansing, describing Michigan State Col- 
lege, is an example. An article in Occu- 
pations last year described how Michigan 
State College brought students to the cam- 
pus for counseling clinics. This film brings 
the campus to students who can’t get there 
in person. It is in full color and a very 
attractive presentation. Certainly such 
films are an improvement over the 40- 
minute football films some colleges show— 
with carefully selected shots showing every 
play a touchdown. 

The film shows the different 
types of training given in the college, with 
some colorful lab slots. Most emphasis 
was on boy-girl aspects of the campus. As 
your reviewer recalls it, no shots of stu- 
dents in classroom, library, or at study were 


some of 


shown. This might be a commentary on 
values in our society. Or is the boy-girl 
function of a college its noblest phase? 


® Had a group of 40 look at The Dangerous 
Stranger, a black and white sound film, pro- 
duced by Sid Davis, sponsored by the Lion's 
Club. Nine to one group members thought 
it dangerous to show to children. 

Why? It would engender terror in chil- 
dren, and make them feel all people not 
their own age to be evil. The film treats 
of the threat of strangers and what they 
might do. There is much innuendo. The 
film is narrated by a personable and friendly 
policeman, and various scenes show how 
children are enticed into rides with men, 
and how they are approached in theaters 
and in vacant lots. 

The film has some cartoons tied in em 
phasizing what “not to do” with the cari 
cature of the dunce who is too willing. 
Conceivably, there could be a school system 
where the situation is so desperate that 
children must be terrorized to protect them. 
Admittedly, some cities are so lax with 
their “abnormals” that this might be pos 
sible. 

Preferable to such measures are adequate 
parent education, police protection that is 
real, and apprehension and treatment of the 
offenders. Admittedly this is not a prob- 
lem with an easy solution. It just seems to 
the writer that the movie The Dangerous 
Stranger isn’t a good solution. 


® The Jam Handy organization, Detroit 11, 
Michigan, has produced a new series of film 
strips called the Learning to Study series 
The seven strips are entitled: “Study Head 
quarters,” “Getting Down to Work,” “Using 
a Textbook,” “Taking Notes in Class,” 
“Giving a Book Report,” “Writing a Re 
search Paper,” and “Reviewing.” 

The film strips are black and white, car 
toon treatment. They are designed for 
junior high school and above. The intro- 
duction states that they were presented by 
Antioch College Films and based on a 
course taught by Professor Erling Eng. 
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The purposes of the film strips are to 
elicit favorable attitudes on the part of 
students toward good study habits, to pre- 
sent some essentials of effective study habits 
and skills in such a way as to stimulate dis- 
cussion, and to offer supplementary mate- 
rial for teachers who are working with how 
to study courses and materials. 

There is much good sense in these film 
strips and much good humor. The con- 
tent is fairly standard, but the narrative 
and cartoon treatment bring freshness and 
light treatment to the old topics. These 
are quite good film strips, up to Jam Handy 
par, which is quality treatment. 


® Association Films, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, is distributor for A Time for 
Greatness, 27-minute film on post-war for- 
eign policy. American Friends Service 
Committee (Quakers) produced the film 
and in the film one finds footage taken by 
Friends in all parts of the world. The film 
is incisive, clear, has a point of view. 


® The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York has added several hundred 
educational films, made by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Film Libraries, to the catalogue of 
its film division. They are available for a 
rental charge. Catalogues and films may be 
obtained by writing the film division of the 
museum, Central Park West and 79th Street, 
New York City. 


® Insuring Our Investment in Youth, Vo- 
cational Guidance Films, Des Moines, Iowa, 
is a film devoted to occupational guidance. 
Carl Mahnke, Jr., did the script and Capital 


Films produced it. The film attempts to 
sell the idea of guidance. Its market is 
apparently teachers in training, parent- 
teacher groups, businessmen interested in 
education, and the like. 

The film depicts a person poorly placed 
on the job and comments on the waste in 
production following. Theme turns to a 
boy being interviewed before graduation— 
and what good guidance does before that 
time of decision arrives. The film treats 
of the process of occupational guidance in 
the school situation. Within this defined 
scope it does an adequate job. As an intro- 
duction to guidance for the aforementioned 
groups it may suffice. 

Technically the film it not too good. The 
script is fair, but filming could be vastly 


improved. The lighting in the film is in- 
adequate. Most of the vocational films pro- 
duced by Vocational Guidance Films have 
been photographically better than this pro 
duction. 


® Your Future Is What You Make It, 16- 
mm. color, Doane Productions, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan, is a combination film. Ap- 
proximately the first 60 per cent is an ex- 
planation of the process of guidance, and 
very well done, too. The importance ol 
studying oneself in terms of interests, 
ability, personality, and occupational op 
portunities is brought out. The significance 
of cumulative data is dwelt upon, as is the 
need for the counselor to do his counseling 
in an accepting and understanding manner. 

The film then turns to osteopathy as an 
example of one career. Since the film was 
produced for the Michigan State Associa- 
tion of osteopathic physicians, this field of 
work is presented from their ps int of view. 
Without knowing anything about the field, 
your reviewer can only indicate that there 
is a great amount of information in this 
second part of the film. The film is an in- 
teresting approach to what one should 
probably call recruitment, both of patients 
and students for schools of osteopathic 
medicine. 

The film was produced for consumption 
in Michigan which has, incidentally, 26 
osteopathic general hospitals. This is a 
new type of recruiting material and it is 
our hope that the readers of this column 
interested in the appraisal of occupational 
information sources will examine some of 
these new visual materials and give us a 
verdict on them. The script on the film 
was good, photography and color superior. 


® There are many effective ways to use 
audio-visual aids in learning situations. 
One always has to ask the preliminary ques- 
tion: Can the audio-visual aid do the job 
better than other methods? If the answer 
is in the affirmative, then one goes on to 
use the films with appropriate teaching 
devices: preview, setting the stage for learn- 
ing, outlining questions to be answered, 
preparing for new vocabulary, getting re- 
sponse to the film through oral and written 
5 ema and when appropriate, repeti 
tion of the film, or follow-up through film 
strips, or projects and review.—W. D. 
WILKINS. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





® Somewhat belatedly, to be sure, we call 
your attention to the April School Review 
which contains five articles of more than 
average importance. Earl S. Johnson ex- 
amines the problems of youth in their 
transition from the “who situation” of the 
family to the “what situation” of the public. 
Security in the family-who situation is based 
on acceptance as expressed in “He’s my 
boy!” in contrast with struggle based on 
competence in the public what situation de- 
noted by “What can he produce?” Ado- 
lescents should be aware of discrepancies 
between the prevailing folklore and the 
facts of life in order to face choices and 
adjustments with full information, and it 
is the business of school to help provide 
these uderstandings. 

In the same issue, Grayce A. Foley in 
“Group Work—Getting To Know It Better” 
provides some useful suggestions, and notes 
that “The step from traditional methods 
to the use of group procedures seems ex- 
tremely formidable to some teachers, but 
it is just a matter of overcoming old con- 
cepts and seeing teaching in a little different 
light. This implies also on the part of 
pupils a new viewpoint toward learning 
: ” Carolyn C. Dunlap in “Recording 
of Sociometric Data Made Concise and Con- 
tinuous” offers a plan that avoids many of 
the pitfalls of traditional methods. “Edu- 
cational Status in Relation to Cultural and 
Material Symbols” suggests that “the prod- 
ucts of higher education are more readily 
identified by material symbols than by evi- 
dence of a broad cultural basis for social 
living.” A survey of 20 secondary schools 
in New Hampshire is reported on in “For- 
mal Guidance Programs Deserve Study” 
and the conclusion is made that formally 
organized programs did not show the supe- 
riority over informally organized ones that 
one might expect. 


® Warren K. Layton’s paper on “Special 
Services for the Drop-Out and the Potential 
Drop-Out” is abstracted in the May Ameri- 


can Child. He reports on studies made 
in the Detroit schools, presents factors re- 
lated to drop-outs, describes services offered 
to out-of-school youth, discusses means by 
which potential drop-outs may be identified, 
and raises the question as to whether all 
children should finish high school. 


® The Teamwork Project is a progress re- 
port published by the Texas Education 
Agency on the operation of an experiment 
in the Harlingen, Texas, schools designed 
to develop more effective working relation- 
ships among counselor, school nurse, and 
visiting teacher, and of these special services 
with teachers and administrators as well as 
with community agencies. The difficulties 
and successes recounted here should be of 
value in other schools in planning and 
implementing effective teamwork  ap- 
proaches. 


® Reprints of “Finding the Visually In- 
adequate Child” which appeared in the 
winter, 1952, issue of Visual Digest are avail- 
able at $.04 per copy from the American 
Optometric Association, 707 Jenkins Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. The au- 
thor, Mary R. Winebrenner, traces the de- 
velopment of the visual behavior pattern 
in relation to the growth of the child and 
lists the visual skills that are required for 
adequate school achievement. 


® Problems in Individual Analysis with em- 
phasis on standardized tests and measure- 
ments is the May issue of the Kansas State 
Teachers College Bulletin. Addresses de- 
livered by Ralph Bedell and others at a con- 
ference held at KSTC in June of 1951 are 
reported. Counselors who have been privi- 
leged to obtain copies of the previous con- 
ference reports will want to obtain this one 
from the editor, E. G. Kennedy. 


® “Some Problems Confronting Blind Stu- 
dents Enrolled in Public High Schools” by 
E. L. Palmer and “Services to Blind Stu- 
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dents Attending Public High Schools in 
New Jersey” by G. J. Marchiso are found in 
the June The New Outlook for the Blind. 
Personality and social characteristics, so- 
cial ability, emotional stability, and voca- 
tional aptitudes and goals are listed in the 
first article as factors involved in the de- 
cision as to the advisability of the blind 
child’s spending part or all of his career in 
a public high school. These are discussed 
and some specific problems presented. In 
the second article, the “core” aids to blind 
students are listed as “the reader, braille 
and recorded textbooks, and counseling and 
supervision. ...” The difficulties of finding 
and _ utilizing ee information 
suitable for the blind are discussed at some 
length and the efforts of the New Jersey 
State Commission for the Blind to supply 
this need are described. The author says 
that “By classifying, brailling, and record- 
ing this material with job descriptions from 
federal, state, and private sources for the 
blind the 70 job folders may now be utilized 
for both general background and special 
requirements of the blind.” 


® Don't try to force a decision too soon, be 
a friendly guide, take off the blinders and 
distinguish between interest and ability are 
offered as advice to parents in “Helping a 
Youngster Pick a Career” in the June 
Changing Times. Useful to the counselor as 
a reference to place in the hands of parents, 
the article suggests that if the local school 
does not have a vocational guidance pro- 
gram that the State Employment Service or 
local colleges or philanthropic agencies be 
consulted or requests for names or reputable 
private agencies be sent to NVGA. 


® The June Journal of Applied Psychology 
offers four articles on the application of 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank to 
the achievement of freshmen engineering 
students, industrial relations personnel, in- 
dustrial psychology students, and the in- 
vestigation of the retention and rejection 


of vocational choice. The predictive va- 
lidity of the SRA Youth Inventory is ex- 
»lored in an article by A. J. Drucker and 

H. Remmers by ——— obtained 
scores with ratings by school counselors. 
Conclusion was that “Differences between 
the high and low adjustment groups were 
significant at or beyond the one per cent 
level for all areas except ‘Looking Ahead’ 


dealing with vocational, and educational 
future and “Things in General’ which deals 
with problems of religion, philosophy, and 
attitude concerning the world about the 
individual.” 


® The same issue contains reports of two 
studies on attitudes toward older workers. 
Jacob Tuckman and Irving Lorge say: “It 
is evident from the data that there is con- 
siderable acceptance of erroneous ideas 
about older workers...” and “that there is 
a need for more data to prove or disprove 
the prejudices and misconceptions about 
the kits abilities, and personality charac- 
teristics of the older worker.”” The develop- 
ment of an attitude scale which “will facili. 
tate the study of a variety of occupational 
adjustment problems” is described and ana- 
lyzed by Wayne Kirchner, Theodore Lind- 
bom, and Donald G. Paterson who con- 
clude that “Rank-and-file employees ‘under 
30’ are, on the average, neutral toward the 
employment of older workers. The ‘30 to 
49° year group and the group ‘over 50° are 
increasingly favorable toward the older 
worker.” 


® Other articles on the older worker are 
found in the June J/ndustrial Bulletin and 
the August Employment Security Review. 
In the former, Charles A. Pearce points out 
that the employment of older people in 
New York City has kept pace with their 
proportionate growth in numbers. More- 
over, while they “are much better off than 
in 1940, older workers have by no means 
attained an equal status in the labor market. 
Barriers of one kind or another continue to 
interfere with their employment. Wayne 
B. Davidson describes organization and 
activities of the Los Angeles County Com- 
mittee on Opportunities and Needs of the 
Aging in the Employment Security Review. 


® In “The Ethics of Counseling” in the 
summer issue of Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, C. Gilbert Wrenn 
raises the question as to why the counselor 
should be concerned for ethics, the legal 
position of the counselor, the literature on 
ethics in counseling, and argues that “there 
is a conflict between a counselor's loyalties 
to his society, his employing institution, 
his profession, and himself.” A modified 
version of “Ethical Principles of Counsel- 
ing” from the APA Hobbs Committee Re- 
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port is also included. In conclusion Wrenn 
writes: “The counselor may truly have to 
think more of others than of himself. 
Counselors need to strengthen their moral 
courage as well as their understandings and 
skills, for it is the constellation of all these 
qualities that provides true professional 
competence. 


® As an aid to the counselor who wishes to 
understand better and cooperate with the 
vocational programs of Altrusa we cite the 
article “Vocational Information” by Edith 
L. McNaughtan in the June Altrusan. A 
“Guide to Better Projects” is included. 


® “The Consultation Clinic” in the June 
Pastoral Psychology offers an enlightening 
contrast in the approach and suggested 
treatment of a minister, “specialist in child- 
hood,” psychologist, and psychoanalyst. O. 
Hobart Mowrer, the psychologist, avers that 
“Psychotherapy, while uniquely potent in 
the neuroses, is relatively ineffective in 
treating antisocial personalities, and it like- 
wise fails to provide a comprehensive mode] 
for child-training.”’ 


® How the employment interviewer who 
applies the rules of general semantics be- 
gins to see applicants in a different light 
and how facts which before have been rou- 
tinely entered will take on new meaning is 
described by Marvin J. D’Arcangelo in the 
July Personnel under the title “General 
Semantics: A Tool for Improving the Em- 
ployment Interview.” In the same issue 
Raymond H. Van Zelst explores “An Inter- 
personal Relations Technique for Indus- 
try.” Suggested industrial uses for socio- 
metrics are supervisory selection, “buddy 
work teams,” individual therapy, combating 
race and group prejudice, study of infor- 
mal organization and studies of accident 
proneness. He concludes that “Sociometric 
methods are indigenous to mutual trust and 
confidence between worker and manage- 
ment, and their application in a situation 
devoid of these conditions will never yield 
successful results.” 


® If you can obtain or borrow a copy of 
the July Occupational Psychology, the offi- 
cial journal of the British National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology, you will find 
“Tob Attitudes and Job Choices Among 
Secondary Modern School Leavers” intrigu- 
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ing and informative, both in method and 
content. Attitudes toward jobs were ob- 
tained by a card ranking technique and 
sentence completion responses. Job rejec- 
tions as well as preferences were obtained 
with reasons for rejections classified into 
three main types as (1) personal experience 
and observation, (2) vicarious experience, 
and (3) contact with a negative “climate of 
opinion.” In the same issue Mary B. Stott 
discusses “Difficulties in the Validation of 
Vocational Guidance Procedures.” 


® Counselors should remain alert to occu- 
pational information in Glamour and the 
Fact Sheets from the Job Department. The 
August issue contains “Jobs Are Available” 
which gives qualifications, duties, and aver- 
age pay in a dozen shortage fields for 
women and in “44 Careers on the Campus” 
tips are offered those with “a reluctance 
to exchange the pleasant campus for a job 
in the wide world.” The September issue 
offers “Diary of a Job Hunter” which is 
illustrative of good principles of job cam- 
paigning, and a more detailed presentation 
entitled “Tips on the Techniques of Job 
Hunting” is available from the \ob Depart- 
ment. In “Jobs for the Girl with Complete 
High School Training or Less” in the same 
issue 27 jobs which do not, as a rule, require 
a high school diploma and eighteen which 
are generally open to high school graduates 
are described from the standpoint of duties, 
skills required, qualifications, advancement 
opportunities, and methods of application. 
This is also the title of a Fact Sheet, all of 
which may be obtained from the Conde 
Nast Publications, Inc. at $.05 each. 


and these. . . also: 


“A Longitudinal Study of Social Behavior Vari 
ables in College Students,” “The Development and 
Validation of a Preliminary Form of a Study-Habits 
Inventory,” and “Description of a Guidance In- 
strument Designed to Measure Attitudes Relatec 
to Academic Success in College” in the Summer 
Educational and Psychological Measurement 
“Implications for the Education of Women in A 
Time of Defense” in June Journal of the NADW 
... “Careers Ahead in Social Science!” in August 
Reader’s Digest . . . “What Are Those Ink-Blots?” 
in June New York State Education . . . “The Inte- 
gration of Class and Field in Professional Educa- 
tion” in June Social Casework . . . “Practical Nurs 
ing—A Career for Life Adjustment” in June Schoo/ 
Life ... and “What It’s Like to Be a Department 
Store Buyer” in September Changing Times 
Ciarence W. Fattor, College of Education, Uni 
versity of Colorado. 
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1975 to See Aged In Strong Supply 


The aging population is becoming a more 
and more important factor in American life. 
How important is revealed by estimates 
which indicate that by 1975 almost a third 
of the American people will be over 45, and 
persons over 65 may number 21 million. 

The implications of these figures are dis- 
cussed in a new Bureau of Labor Statistics 
report, Employment and the Economic 
Status of Older Men and Women. Some of 
the conclusions suggested by the report are: 


¢ Over 12 million men and women 65 and 
over today make up twice as large a portion 
of the American population as their coun- 
terparts did in 1900. 

e Persons 45 years and over may increase to 
63 million by 1975—nearly half of all per- 
sons over 20 years of age. The middle-aged 
and older groups will thus be a very sig- 
nificant proportion of the adult population 
—voters, consumers, and workers. 

e The number of older women is increasing 
faster than the number of older men; by 
1975 the number of women 45 years and 
over may exceed men of the same ages by 
almost six million. This excess, five mil- 
lion more than in 1950, means a great in- 
crease in the number of single or widowed 
women in that age group. 

e About 40 per cent of men 65 and over 
are working or seeking work today, com- 
pared with over 60 per cent in 1900. This 
decline in the proportion of older men 
working contrasts with an increase among 
women. Almost 40 per cent of all women 
aged 45 to 54, compared with about 15 per 
cent in 1900, are in the labor force today, 
reflecting an upward trend accelerated dur- 
ing World War II. 

e The majority of all workers aged 55 to 64 
approach retirement age without long- 


standing job attachment. In 1951 men ol 


these ages had been on their current jobs 
an average of about nine years. 

e Of about two and a fourth million men 
not employed fm 1951, and with substantial 
work experience, 75 per cent were 45 years 
and over. 

e A family supported by the average worker 
65 and over receives one-third less income 
than the average family and only a third of 
persons 65 and over receive earnings from 
employment. 

e Age limits in hiring new workers are 
widespread, and prevail even under con- 
ditions of dwindling labor supply. 

e Counseling and placement services for 
older workers seeking employment signifi- 
cantly increase their chances of placement 
in new jobs. 


School-Industry Cooperation Urged 
In Training of Potential Scientists 


How schools and industry can work to 
gether was the problem facing participants 
at the Third Thomas Alva Edison Founda- 
tion Institute held in Albany, New York, 
the latter part of May. 

A primary concern indicated at the meet- 
ing was that of increasing the quantity of 
potential scientists and engineers at the 
high school level. To this end it was sug 
gested that the schools might: 


e Stress the critical importance of develop- 
ing correct work habits in students, and 
the appreciation of the idea that long and 
hard work is the principal ingredient of 
success in anything. 

e Utilize representatives of industry for 
supplementary instruction in appropriate 
phases of economics, engineering, and 
science. 

¢ Provide opportunities for joint discussion 
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with industry representatives on problems 
of joint interest. 


e Supplement instruction in 


customary 


science and mathematics by introducing 
practical problems suggested by industry. 


The schools were urged by the principal 
of the High School of Science of New York 
City to take measures promptly to identify 
potential leaders and accelerate their de- 
velopment. 

Pointing out that not more than a third 
of individuals in an age group can be edu- 
cated for intellectual work, he urged that 
“these individuals be identified early so 
that they get educational experiences to 
maximize their potential for achievement.” 
Differential education for them, he said, 
is not preferential treatment. 

“Providing adequate education for youth 
of high promise has always been difficult. 
The difficulties increase markedly as we near 
the goal of 12 years of schooling for all 
American children. Thus there is ever 
present the danger of wasting human talent. 
Recognizing this, many schools have de- 
vised special curricula, different kinds of 
school organization, and a variety of teach- 
ing procedures, in the hope of preventing 
such waste. Among the measures employed 
are homogeneous grouping, honor classes, 
honor schools within schools, specialized 
high schools, acceleration, enriched cur- 
ricula, and the programs of closer articula- 
tion between school and colleges. It is un- 
fortunately true, however, that most of the 
26,000 American high schools do very little 
to meet the problems.” 


How Long Do Workers 
Stay on the Same Job? 


How long do people stay on the same 
job? 

According to a sample survey by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census made in Janu- 
ary, 1951, the average American worker had 
been with the same employer—or employed 
in the same type of business in the same 
locality—for 3.4 years. 

One-fifth of the 59,000,000 civilians em- 
ployed at that time had remained with the 
same employer 10 years or more. Men 
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were more apt to stay on the job longer 
than women. Where a woman would put 
in 2.2 years, a man stayed on the average 
3.9. Age seemed to incline a worker to stay 
put, for workers between 55 and 64 had been 
on the job an average of eight years as 
compared with an average of 3.2 for work- 
ers between 35 and 44. 

Stable job fields seemed to be farmers 
and farm managers (about half reported 
no job change in the last 10 years); proprie- 
tors and managers, of whom a third had 
been on the same job for a decade or more, 
and craftsmen and professional workers, 
a fourth of whom were there for a similar 
time. Non-farm laborers and household 
workers revealed low staying powers, re- 
porting 1.6 and 2.1 years each on an 
average. 


Family Upkeep Dependent 
On Women as Well as Men 

Family upkeep and the high standard 
of living maintained in this country de- 
pend on women’s earnings as well as those 
of men. 

A survey of Women Workers and Their 
Dependents made by the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor recently 
looked at the daily financial demands met 
by women workers in the production and 
service industries. 

Four out of five women in most of the 
unions lived with other members of their 
family and practically all of these regularly 
turned over a part of their paychecks to 
family living expenses. Married women 
reported that their primary reason for work- 
ing was that they had to make a living, and 
from 3 to 13 per cent of these wives 
counted their income as the only means of 
support for themselves and their families. 
Less than one out of 10 were completely 
independent of financial responsibility to 
members of their families. 

The burden of family support fell heavi- 
est on those who had been married and were 
now separated or divorced. Almost half of 
these women reported themselves as being 
the sole support of their families. From 
30 to 47 per cent of those who were 
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widowed had no other income but their 
own for family support. 

From 12 to 23 per cent of the single 
women reporting supported families in 
which they were the only earners. From 30 
to 50 per cent were working to support 
others as well as themselves. 


G.A.T.B. Records Find Permanent 
Place in Oregon Students’ Files 


When Oregon's Central High School 
seniors were given the General Aptitude 
Test Battery by the U. S. Employment 
Service, one of the faculty guidance com- 
mittee members deplored the fact that no 
written record would be available at the 
school for future reference by either the 
student or his counselor. 

Setting out to remedy this state of affairs, 
the committee member—jessie Blackburn— 
arranged to record the Employment Service 
representative's comments when test results 
were interpreted to the students. The 
records were transcribed by typing students, 
precautions being taken to maintain the 


personal and confidential nature of the in- 


terpretations. Since that time counselors 
have used the transcribed records to correct 
wrong impressions somehow gained by stu- 
dents when test results were discussed with 
them by teachers. 

The Oregon Guidance Service News- 
letter, which reports this undertaking, says 
“this is the only instance in the state (or 
outside of it either) that we have heard of 
this being done.” 


Students Probably Will Stay in 
School Barring Draft Law Change 


Few of the half million deferred students 
in American high schools and colleges are 
likely to be called into the service before 
next May unless the international situation 
changes drastically. Such is the conclusion 
of J. L. McCaskill, Coordinator of the Na- 
tional Conference for the Mobilization of 
Education. 

A shrinking manpower pool today con- 
fronts the Armed Forces which need at 
least 600,000 men between August, 1952, 
and August, 1953. The supply of eligibles 
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for that period was barely 245,000. How- 
ever, officials feel the nation’s welfare will 
be served best in the long run by helping 
students to stay in school. 

Public Law 5i guarantees a student only 
a one-year deferment to finish a term that 
he started before receiving an induction 
notice. However, a Presidential directive 
offers college students with good grades a 
chance to get annual postponements 
through their college years. High school 
students are deferred to age 20 or gradu- 
ation. Teachers of draft age may be de- 
ferred if the local board is convinced they 
are irreplaceable and essential. 

All this may change next spring if Con- 
gress thinks it necessary, says Dr. McCaskill, 
adding, “One subject certain to rise before 
the new Congress will be Universal Mili- 
tary Training.” 


if You Must Publish or Perish, 
Try Setting Up Your Own Copy 


With scholarly book sales low and com- 
position costs high, the men who must pub- 
lish or perish professionally are up against 
it. A university of Wisconsin instructor, 
writing in the American Council of learned 
Societies Newsletter, has one answer for this 
problem facing the professor whose books 
usually don’t sell over 1,500 copies. Sug- 
gests Dr. Jones: Let every scholar-writer be 
his own compositor. 

Dr. Jones gives elaborate instructions on 
how to prepare printer's copy—usually for 
offset. One advantage of typing up his own 
article for reproduction is that the author 
can keep his material under his own con- 
trol, a real advantage in textbooks requir- 
ing fairly elaborate structure. 


College Education Is Dowry 
Of Modern American Miss 


The old-fashioned dowry hasn't dis- 
appeared from the American scene, it's just 
taken a new form. Today's miss brings her 
dot with her in the form of a college educa- 
tion, claims Margaret Mead, noted anthro- 
pologist. 

Writing in the Barnard Alumnae 
Monthly, Dr. Mead declares that potential 
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husbands are looking increasingly for both 
a college education and the ability to earn 
a living if necessary, of the girls they marry. 
Dr. Mead draws a parallel between Ameri- 
can parents’ feeling that they owe their 
children an education rather than money 
or land, and a bride’s feeling that she owes 
her husband an education. She knows that 
the education may increase her abilities as a 
wife and free her husband from worry about 
her in case of accident to himself. Since 
taxes and high cost of living make it im- 
possible for most men to carry adequate in- 
surance to protect their families’ futures, 
this assurance of his wife’s earning power 
is a boon to the husband’s peace of mind. 

Comparing today’s women graduates with 
the “career” women of the past who wished 
to escape the narrow confines of Victorian 
living, Dr. Mead found today’s graduate 
“More aware of the demands which modern 
homemaking makes upon them, more aware 
of the importance of insurance given by 
education, more alert to the years when 
their children will have grown up and they 
will have too much time on their hands.” 


Rehabilitation Therapists Meet 


The third annual convention of the 
\merican Association of Rehabilitation 
Therapists was held at the Statler Hotel, 
New York City, September 2—5, 1952. Re- 
habilitation therapists from various parts of 
the nation met to exchange knowledge and 
experiences with the objective of improv- 
ing their services to the disabled and handi- 
capped. Outstanding specialists in the field 
of physical medicine from VA, state and 
private hospitals, clinics, and curative work- 
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shops addressed the members of the con- 
vention. 

During the past year membership of the 
American Association of Rehabilitation 
Therapists has more than doubled itself 
with new members from the fields of edu- 
cation, occupational therapy, physical 
therapy, corrective therapy, manual arts, 
blind rehabilitation, music, and speech. 


More Maladjusted Boys Found 
Than Girls, in High School Survey 


Four times as many maladjusted boys as 
girls were found when Prince Georges 
County, Maryland, high school teachers 
rated their students for a U.S. Public Health 
Service study recently. The girls, however, 
worry more than the boys, get more excited, 
are more inclined to “crushes” on older 
persons. 

Reporting the student screening project 
to the American Psychological Association's 
annual meeting. Charles A. Ullmann said 
that a prime purpose is to discover ways of 
identifying at an early age those individuals 
who might need assistance to escape later 
what might be criminal results of their 
behavior trends. 

The teachers found, Dr. Ullmann said, 
that eight of every 100 of their students, 
based on observable behavior, were apt to 
have serious problems in adjusting to nor- 
mal living. The boys fared better, how- 
ever, on personality tests based on pupils’ 
own conclusions of their feelings and atti- 
tudes. They worried less about school tests, 
had fewer headaches, and thought more 


about sex. 








If winter comes . . . can Convention time be far behind? 


Make your plans now to be in Chicago March 30-April 2 
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Cuitpren Wuo Hate: The Disorganiza- 
tion and Breakdown of Behavior Con- 
trols, by Fritz Redl and David Wineman. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1952. 
$3.50. 


|» THEIR PREFACE, authors Redl and Wine- 
man cite the particular influence on 
their writing of Bruno Bettelheim’s recent 
book, Love Js Not Enough, their comment 
being, “We owe him much in terms of spe- 
cific consultation . his description of 
residential treatment and milieu therapy 
in action.” 

Gathering their experience and observa- 
tions from three organized activities, The 
Detroit Group Project, the Detroit Group 
Project Summer Camps, and Pioneer House, 
the authors promote the following ob- 
jectives: (1) to understand why children’s 
controls break down, (2) how some of them 
defend themselves so successfully against 
the adult in their lives, and (3) what can 
be done to prevent and treat such child- 
hood disorganization. In view of the ab- 
sence in the book of quantitative data, 
tables, and statistical formulas, the writers 
term their study one of “exploration” 
rather than “research.” Furthermore, while 
the book deals with a relatively small group 
of badly disturbed youngsters exhibiting 
a multitude of behavior traits, the reader 
is made aware of the fact that it is the wish 
of the authors to explore the particular 
functions of the normal ego. 

Therein lies the value of the writing to 
counselors and educators who deal less with 
the badly disturbed adolescent and more 
with the normal child who, upon occasion, 
exhibits deviate behavior. The children— 
Larry, Danny, Sam, Harry—have furnished 
the writers ample illustrations from which 
ideas may be gained regarding ego support. 
To find ways of ego support, clinicians and 
counselors first have to know the jobs in 
which the ego needs to be cp} In 


Chapter III, there are given 22 items, each 


of which serves to describe, but admittedly 
not to explain, the function of the ego. 
The headings for the various tasks include 
such items as: frustration tolerance; coping 
with insecurity, anxiety and fear; tempta 
tion resistance; situational lure; contagi 
bility; excitement and group psychological 
intoxication; sublimation deafness; new- 
ness panic, and so on. Voicing again their 
belief, the writers conclude Chapter III with 
the statement that therapists need to know 
all the jobs an ego may be summoned to 
perform in a 24-hour day. 

In agreement with Bettelheim, authors 
Red! and Wineman point out that “a good 
educational setting” and “a wise educational 
regime” may work miracles for some chil 
dren, but not with the children who hate. 
They affirm this group of children, exposed 
to a good educational diet, act like people 
who are invited to an elaborate feast at a 
time when disease prevents them from 
swallowing any food, or like people who 
have lost their sense of taste. Education 
and love are not enough for this deviate 
group largely because the seemingly simple 
educational techniques are not so simple as 
they appear. In order for the good educa- 
tional program to serve these children, the 
basic ego disturbance must first be healed 
or repaired. This fact is an important one 
for counselors and teachers to recognize 
since the belief of it will perhaps cause 
educators to oe: being disappointed by 
those children who are not able to assimi- 
late what education has to offer—or in other 
instances, stop hating those children who, 
themselves, hate. 

Similarly aided by the revelations of this 
book are the group of clinicians—psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists—who may have tended 
to blame educators for the behavior of 
deviates or who have tended to throw the 
problem of their therapy back on educators 
who are not equipped to handle it 

With such headings in the book as “Who 
Mislaid Santa Claus?” “What to Do Until 
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the Ego Comes,” the reader is instantly 
attracted to the writing. The abundant, 
relatively unexpurgated vocabulary of 
Larry, Sam, and the other children is given, 
not for reasons of sensationalism, but for 
the purpose of giving more exact portrayal 
of the child behavior under the study.— 
MELVENE DraHEIM HArpeEE, Coordinator 
of Counseling, Florida State University. 
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GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, by 
Roy Deverl Willey. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. 825 pp. $5.00. 


T# NEED FOR Clarification of the shape of 
guidance services in elementary educa- 
tion heightens the anticipation with which 
one breaks the covers of this book which 
purports to “bring together for the first 
time widely scattered points of view on 
guidance.” Despite its 825 pages, we begin 
to wonder when we read: 


Teachers will find this volume fulfilling any one 
or all three of the following phases of education 
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(1) an introduction 


in the elementary school: 
(2) an introduction 


to guidance and counseling, 
to | nae one factors enlostyinn human growth 
and development, (3) an introduction to the 
elementary-school curriculum. 


Willey has gathered together and syn- 
thesized in a meaningful and valuable way 
a great deal of sipnlicune periodical litera- 
ture on child growth and development. 
The holistic nature of the child and how he 
may be studied and understood as a unique 
individual is discussed. That such ee 
standings are essential to a realistic and 
effective curricular structure is recognized, 
but this reviewer feels that the book falls 
short of providing an “introduction to the 
elementary-school curriculum.” 

However, it is with the first stated pur- 
pose, the book’s title, and the use of the 
term “guidance” throughout that we are 
primarily concerned. From the premise 
that “the objectives of good guidance and 
teaching are the same .. . ,” Willey reasons 
that they are the same. Throughout the 
book, this concept is labored with con- 
sistency of repetition if not consistency of 
statement. Our confusion is heightened by 
statements in close proximity to the above 
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that the teacher must be aware of and com- 
— in the discharge of guidance responsi- 
vilities. The question arises as to whether 
guidance does or does not exist! But then, 
Willey rules out semantics as “superfluous 
and useless speculation.” 

With the teacher defined as generalist, 
Willey would provide “resource persons 
available to teachers to aid in diagnostic 
and therapeutic techniques” and names psy- 
chologist, psychometrist, psychiatrist, visit- 
ing teacher, social worker, and pediatrician. 
The only mention of the counselor is found 
in four direct quotations. Although the 
author verbalizes in behalf of the normal 
child, the emphasis through is on services 
for the maladjusted and the deviate. 

Symptomatic of Willey’s remoteness from 
and apparent indifference to the stream of 
the guidance movement is the fact that 
only 12 recognized authorities in guidance 
and personnel services (and that broadly 
interpreted) are referred to, all very briefly 
and the first one on page 420. His under- 
standing and interpretation of the history 
and trends of guidance services falls short 
of reality as exemplified by the statements: 
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“No longer is the principal criterion for 
guidance a knowledge of subject matter,” 
and “The whole field of remedial instruc- 
tion . . . is being absorbed into the guidance 
field.” 

To hold out to educators the hope that 
teachers alone can assume the responsibility 
for guidance services except for some spe- 
cial services to deviates, but without the co- 
ordinative, consultative and referral serv- 
ices and leadership of broadly trained coun- 
selors, is to hold out a false hope that is 
helpful neither to guidance, nor to educa- 
tion, nor to our boys and girls. Such a 
proposal utterly ignores present-day educa- 
tional realities, especially in terms of the 
average teacher's restrictive responsibilities 
to a group of individuals and to subject 
matter areas, her competencies and her 
pupil load.—CLarence W. Fattor, College 
of Education, University of Colorado. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN TEACHING, by Fritz 
Red! and William W. Wattenberg. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1951. 454 pp. $3.50. 
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T= BOOK HAS as its purpose the illumi- 
nation of certain basic principles of 
mental hygiene, particularly as they apply to 
the classroom teacher and his work. The 
book is very down to earth and practical. 
It is exceptionally well written. 

Part “A” of the book describes 11 cases 
involving mental hygiene principles and 
goes on to describe what mental hygiene is 
all about: “Mental hygiene helps us to 
understand people’s psychological needs and 
how to meet them.” Part “B” of the book 
discusses fundamentals of mental hygiene: 
behavior mechanisms, growth, influences 
that shape lives, some personality distor- 
tions, and the concepts of adjustment, ma- 
turity, and normality. Part “C” applies 
mental hygiene principles to the classroom, 
with sections on mental hygiene and school 
learning, group life in the classroom, the 
psychological roles of teachers, diagnostic 
thinking in the classroom, influence tech- 
niques, and some common dilemmas 
teachers face. Part “D” deals with special 
problems: children who need special — 
working with parents, some special pro 
lems teachers have, and a discussion of the 
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limitations of mental hygiene in education 
Part “E” consists of selective listing of 
sources of additional help and information, 
including periodicals, pamphlet series, 
audio-visual aids, national organizations 
and their uses, and various local resources. 
There is a section, finally, on the meaning 
of special terms, included because through- 
out the course of the book the authors have 
happily eschewed the use of technical terms 
employed in psychiatry. As the authors 
say so neatly: “Where ordinary expressions 
could accurately convey the intended mean- 
ing the ‘two-cent words’ were used.” 

Redl and Wattenberg are two of the best 
writers in education today. They have 
something to say and they say it with skill. 
This book displays a keen insight into the 
well springs of human behavior. It does 
not pretend to be definitive: “Many topics 
which were summarized by a single para- 
graph in this book are the subjects of large 
volumes which are ‘must’ reading for the 
therapist.” 

But do not underestimate it. There is 
no lack of substance. It summarizes knowl- 
edge in the field as thoroughly as is possible 
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in a book of this size. And solutions to 
problems are reasonable. 

The book has flavor. It is replete with 
illustrative examples. It is rich with fresh 
analogies. It makes for pleasurable as well 
as profitable reading.—W. D. WILK1Ns. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO PROJECTIVE ‘TECH- 
NIQUES AND OTHER Devices FOR UNDER- 
STANDING THE DYNAMICS OF HUMAN BeE- 
HAvior. Edited by Harold H. Anderson 
and Gladys L. Anderson. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1951. 720 pp. $6.75. 


( — wit the validity of projective 
techniques has been typical of most 
psychologists, especially those who apply 
such techniques in practical personnel pro- 
grams or in research, and concern about 
validity is notable in this volume, as indi- 
cated by the chapters by Harold Anderson 
on personality growth, socially integrative 
behavior, and conflict, by Jean Macfarlane 
and Read Tuddenham on validation, by 
Raymond Cattell on principles of design, 
and by Albert Rabin, reviewing experimen- 
tal studies bearing on the validity of the 
Rorschach, the most widely used of individ- 
ual personality tests. 

This introductory section, stressing va- 
lidity, is followed by the main body of the 
book which consists of 14 chapters describ- 
ing some varieties of approach to testing 
of personality mechanisms, each by a well- 
known expert in the theory and application 
of the particular technique: the Rorschach 
by S. J]. Beck; Murray’s TAT by R. R. Holt, 
with a chapter on its use in study of group 
and cultural problems by W. E. Henry; 
the Four-Picture Test by D. J. Van Lennep; 
the sentence completion and word associa- 
tion methods by ]. B. Rotter; Rosenzweig’s 
P-F by H. J. Clarke; the Bender gestalt by 
F. Halpern; figure drawing by K. Machover, 
with a discussion of the drawings of schizoid 
children by J. A. Montague; finger painting 
by P. J. Napoli; the Szondi by A. I. Rabin; 
expressive movement and a variety of depth 
techniques by W. Wolff and J. A. Precker; 
graphology by R. Wolfson; and the H-T-P, 
MAPS, World, mosaic and other devices by 
W. W. Morris. The realization by clini- 
cians that the richest interpretation of in- 
dividual intelligence tests also includes pro- 
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cedures similar to what is now subsumed 
under projective techniques has been pub- 
licly recognized in this volume by chapters 
on the interpretation of the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Scale by M. Mayman, R. Schafer, and D. 
Rapaport and of the Stanford-Binet by G. 
L. Anderson. The final section, dealing 
with the use of projective devices in therapy, 
covers play, puppetry, psychodrama, and 
David Levy's discussion of the use of pro- 
jective devices in the evaluation of hostility 
patterns. 

Most of the authors of this volume are 
properly conservative where validation is 
as yet unavailable. Morris calls the eight 
techniques he reviews promising methods 
and Rabin calls attention to the paucity of 
evidence on the Szondi. Even Rosenzweig’s 

icture-frustration test, according to Clarke, 
ioe undemonstrated validity, because of the 
difficulty in nearly all research on person- 
ality—the criterion against which to demon- 
strate discriminative power. 

Yet clinicians make wide use of these tech- 
niques and on an empirical basis find them 
worthy of confidence in hospital and clinic. 
The ordinary pencil-and-paper personality 
tests so long used by counselors in school 
and industry are now in rather poor repute 
because of repeated demonstrations of poor 
validity, unless they be standardized on the 
particular population they are used on. It 
is harder to demonstrate the invalidity of 
projective techniques, which are resistant to 
counting and categorization. But even- 
tually the projective devices will have to 
demonstrate their validity scientifically as 
well as clinically. In the meantime, the 
insight given in many individual cases by 
such techniques will keep clinicians using 
them. The present volume is commendable 
therefore, not only because of its sound 
discussion of most of the techniques in 
general clinical use, but also because of its 
constant emphasis on aspects of validity.— 
Water L. Wrirkins, Professor of Psy- 
chology, St. Louis University. 
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DIAGNOSING HUMAN RELATIONS NEEDs, by 
Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Hall Brady, John 
T. Robinson, and William E. Vickery. 
Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1952. 155 pp. $1.75. 


Au Hitpa Tapa has rung the bell 
with a practical book which helps the 
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teacher produce both socio-emotional and 
academic gains for adolescents. The au- 
thors are dynamics and intergroup ex- 
perts. They have made a sound contribu- 
tion to school guidance by involving the 
teacher in the classroom in a mental hygiene 
approach utilizing especially the group 
forces which form the adolescent culture. 
Their work takes the mystery out of varia- 
tions we all see in classroom atmosphere. 
Many practical instructional and guidance 
procedures evolve from the diagnostic data 
gleaned by the classroom teacher regarding 
nen attitudes, group values, degrees of 
»elongingness, roles played in the group, 
peer relationships, family relationships, cul- 
tural backgrounds. 

There is a chapter on each of six tech- 
niques for diagnosing situational human 
relations needs that appear in adolescent 
groups: diaries, parent interviews, partici- 
pation schedules, sociometric ere 
open questions, teacher logs of class pro- 
cedures. The authors tell why each tech- 
nique is used, how the “test” is administered, 
how to tabulate and organize data col- 
lected, how to interpret and use the data 
to make the group more satisfying to each 
individual. Specific “test” questions are 
listed under each technique. Actual illus- 
trations help the reader to know how to 
learn significant, dynamic facts on why this 
group is behaving as it is. In the appendix 
are copyrighted lists of open — to 
use for themes around topics such as school, 
family, one’s self, peer relations, etc. Pupil 
participation schedules are also detailed in 
the appendix. There is no bibliography. 

The contribution of Dr. Taba and her 
staff is to arm the teacher with useful pro- 
cedures which make the classroom contrib- 
ute significantly to the life-adjustment of 
the pupil without shelving academic in- 
struction. A teacher who uses these group 
techniques will know his pupils better, 
his pupils will know him and one another 
better, roles will be distributed, learning 
experiences and teacher methods will be 
analyzed, new relationships will be estab- 
lished with pupils and parents. Supervisory 
and school policies should also improve. 

This book can be placed in the hands of 
teachers who, with supervision, can do much 
for adolescents through study and use of 
these procedures and ideas. It is the first 
of a series of experimental studies in inter- 
group education. This series in applied 
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social psychology should do much (1) to 
balance the emphasis of the past 30 years 
on psychometry with sociometry; (2) to 
implement the recent findings on effects of 
social class on learning; (3) to take diagnos- 
tic studies out of central files and into use 
in the management of everyday youth prob- 
lems in their ongoing groups; (4) to in- 
clude situational group forces as well as 
individual factors in studying and guiding 
children’s growth; (5) to objectify inter- 
and intragroup processes in such a way 
that teachers can use their classrooms to 
improve the adjustment of youth.—DoucLas 
D. BiocksMa, Director of Pupil Personnel, 
Grand Rapids Public Schools. 
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EssENTIALS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, by 
Arthur B. Mays. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1952. 248 pp. 
$3.75. 


HIS CONCISE and readable book, designed 
as a college text, gives a penetrating 


over-all view of industrial education. Pro- 
fessor Mays explores authoritatively the 
currently maturing concept that industrial 
education is a seapensibiliey of the public 
school system; that this industrialized na- 
tion is calling for a school-instituted voca- 
tional training program having continuity 
and planned goals. 

As a basic guide for desirable character- 
istics of an effective vocational-industrial 
program, Professor Mays cites the pattern 
of the medieval apprenticeship system and 
points out that the guild master-employer- 
teacher relationship between the apprentice 
and the master craftsman is emerging in 
modern dress. Communities are trying to 
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rfect an acceptable way of integratin 
industry, labor, and aoe | Teachers an 
students will welcome the wealth of perti- 
nent facts based on exhaustive research pre- 
sented as data to illustrate the causes for 
the fluctuating successes and failures of 
a practices throughout history. 

he analysis and evaluation of each of the 
very worth-while efforts being made sepa- 
rately by industry and school today are 
splendid material for classroom activities. 
ull-time trade school training provides 
excellent preparation when it 1s followed 
by apprenticeship. The part-time school, 
the normal means of human learning by 
working and learning, misses its goal when 
it does not have the cooperation of ad- 
visory committees representing industry, 
labor, and school. Industrial evening 


schools succeed when their administration 
is conditioned by cooperation with labor 
and industry. Home study schools supply 
only technical aid to ambitious full-time 
job workers. High school industrial arts 
courses fumble their aim by not concentrat- 


ing on basic training for later vocational- 
industrial education; also by being taught 
by instructors who have had little or no 
experience in industry and insufficient col- 
lege training in industrial education. In 
the current trend toward developing the 
“technical institute” lies danger of ruining 
an acceptable solution by a temptation to 
inject traditional academic pur and 
procedures to the detriment of strictly voca- 
tional objectives. Training within industry 
suffers because the public school does not 
fully recognize its social responsibility: to 
function as a cooperative enterprise be- 
tween itself and industry. 

Essentials of Industrial Education is not 
only unusually satisfying and well-organized 
course material, but, because it is so rich 
in content, up-to-date, and so neatly ex- 

ressed, it will furnish comprehensive in- 
ormation to anyone interested in industrial 
education as committees offer it today.— 
Joun A. Kusiax, Chief, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, Wisconsin State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education. 
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Ir STARTS IN THE CLassroom: A Public 
Relations Handbook for Classroom 
Teachers. Washington: National School 
Public Relations Association, NEA, 1951. 
64 pp. $1.00. 


HESE DAYS WHEN nearly every school is 

devoting greater attention to keeping the 
community informed about educational pro- 
grams and when many schools are sincerely 
attempting to bring patrons into coopera- 
tive planning, Jt Starts in the Classroom 
provides a host of excellent suggestions. 

“Good teaching is good public relations” 
according to the committee responsible for 
the pamphlet, and it has been planned to 
help teachers grasp more fully their role in 
the over-all public relations aa. It 
is not a handbook of theory or philosophy 
but rather is a book of actual methods that 
will work—work because, as the committee 
indicates, they have worked. 

A public relations program must reach 
patrons of the community. Since pupils 
are probably the best single medium of 
reaching them, it is the teachers who (be- 
cause of their preparation and classroom 
contacts) have a strategic role in interpret- 
ing the schools to the community. Every- 
thing a teacher does affects public relations, 
and the pamphlet is designed not as “more 
work” for the teacher but rather as a “new 
emphasis” upon many things that capable 
teachers already do. 

Several chapters offer suggestions on vari- 
ous elements of public relations, such as how 
teachers’ actions speak loudly in community 
contacts, the importance of pupil and com- 
munity understanding of why, what, and 
how we teach, the desirability of meaningful 
assignments, and the importance of care- 
fully chosen remarks in reporting pupil 
progess. Attention is also directed to mak- 
ing partners of pupils and parents in the 
broader phases of community relations. 

The pamphlet is made up largely of 
a illustrations of what teachers ie 

one to meet particular public relations 
needs. The pamphlet does, however, em- 
phasize that public relations is everybody's 
business and that since it begins in the 
classroom the teacher should “accentuate 
the positive” in her dealings with staff mem- 
bers, pupils, parents, and the community.— 
WituiaM ZeiGeEL, President, Student Per- 
sonnel Association for Teacher Education. 
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READINGS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, 
by Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1952. 483 pp. $4.50. 


Brenc rHaT much of the best writing 
by practitioners in personnel admini- 
stration and by social scientists appears in 
professional journals, in the minutes of 
conference proceedings, and in the publica- 
tions of the various social sciences, the au- 
thors have skilfully brought together a 
collection of selected readings. Giving op- 
portunity for the expression of the thinking 
of some 45 different workers in the field, 
Professors Pigors and Myers have blended 
together various points of view in such a 
manner as to make for a “unified and mean- 
ingful whole.” Emphasis is placed on the 
philosophy of personnel administration, its 
basic problems and limitations, and criti- 
cisms and doubts raised by union leaders, 
rather than on techniques of personnel ad- 
ministration. 

Readings in Personnel Administration is 
organized in six sections. The authors first 
present discussions of the nature and scope 
of personnel administration, emphasizing 
that “personnel administration ts manage- 
ment.” Stress is placed on the fact that all 
members of an organization must be in 
partnership in the pursuit of organizational 
goals. 

The importance of understanding the 
relationship of parts to the whole, the need 
for effective communication and under- 
standing among all participants within an 
organization, and the recognition of the 
individual worth of all employees are among 
emphases presented in readings pertaining 
to “analyzing and handling personnel prob- 
lems.” 

The key position of the foreman is dis- 
cussed. The dilemma in which many fore- 
men find themselves as “master of double 
talk” is reviewed and suggestions relative 
to avoidance of such are made. Better 
selection initially of foreman personnel, 
better preparation for the job, and more 
adequate recognition by all concerned of 
the foreman’s true status are suggested. 

The importance of teamwork is stressed 
in the section entitled “Building and Main- 
taining Work Teams.” The use of tests and 
the interview, orientation to the organiza- 
tion, in-service training, follow-up, and ap- 
praisal are various psychological techniques 
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and procedures in the achievement of team- 
work which are discussed. 

Under the heading of “Wages and Work 
Assignments,” the importance of a sound 
wage and salary structure is noted. Im- 
portant in the achieving of such is an ac- 
ceptable program of job evaluation. 

The concluding section of Readings in 
Personnel Administration deals with em- 
ployee services and programs. With em- 
phasis on the fact that human problems of 
employees and production problems of 
management are matters of common con- 
cern to workers and management alike, 
various personnel services are discussed. 
Again, support is given to the concept that 
all members of the organization must be 
active participants in affairs of the organi- 
zation and possess a sense of security and 
status, rather than to be subjected to the 
will of a few in charge. 

The reaction of this reviewer to Readings 
in Personnel Administration is highly favor- 
able. Such a collection of firsthand reports 
and thinking of individuals close to “every- 
day” personnel administration, along with 
appropriate commentary and discussion by 
the authors, makes for a valuable addi- 
tion to textbooks in the field. It would 
seem, also, that this book would be invalu- 
able to management generally, to personnel 
directors, foremen, union officials, and the 
workers themselves in better appreciating 
the desirability and need for joint under- 
standing and effort in moving toward, what 
amount to be, common goals.—Rosert B. 
Kam, Dean of Students, Drake University. 
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PsYCHOANALYSIS AND Group BEHAVIOR, 
by Saul Scheidlinger. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1952. 245 pp. $3.75. 


OR THOSE WHO wish a brief review of 

Freudian psychology, both individual 
and group, much of this book is the answer. 
Perhaps this was not the intent of the au- 
thor, but the presentation serves that end. 
In accordance with one’s background in 
psychoanalytic theory, the résumé will or 
will not be considered an asset in the vol- 
ume. 

Clearly, simply, effectively, the author 
builds up the dynamics of Freudian psychol- 
ogy and leads up to its place in modern 
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group dynamics. Occasionally the sum- 
marizing process is overdone, as when, after 
more than half the volume has been utilized 
to outline Freudian concepts, a full chapter 
is devoted to “The Freudian Concepts of 
Group Relations—a Recapitulation.” This 
chapter could well have been omitted with- 
out loss in continuity of presentation, but 
the rest of the volume builds up logically, 
from theory and concepts to applications. 
One feature of the book is the incidental 
digest of the literature in the field of group 
relations, subtly brought in at appropriate 
points, but evidently favoring the Freudian 
int of view in any controversy. The bib- 
iography, however, is eclectic. 
he volume is divided into two parts: 
Part I is titled “The Freudian Concepts of 
Group Relations,” and Part II, “Implica- 
tions and Applications.” In Part II, major 
attention is paid to three areas of applica- 
tion: group work, teaching, and group 
therapy. The three chapters in which these 
— are treated constitute the heart 
of the volume, and make all the difference 
between a theoretical formulation and a 
well-rounded presentation. Group workers 
and educators reading these chapters will 
gain fresh insights into motivations for be- 
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havior, group interaction, group organiza- 
tion, and group controls. Group therapists 
will find the chapter devoted to their 
specialty inadequate, as would be expected, 
but others seeking insight into the process 
of group therapy, will learn a great deal 
about objectives and methods in brief space. 
Much of the material in Psychoanalysis 
and Group Behavior will probably not be 
new to clinical workers, but may be entirely 
too new to many non-clinical guidance 
workers. In the opinion of the reviewer, it 
represents a point of view with reference to 
human behavior, individual and group, 
that will be approximately the prevailing 
= of view in guidance 10 years hence. 
fost guidance workers are not yet ready 
for it. Psychiatrists went through this phase 
first; then came social workers; now psychol- 
ogist are in it; guidance workers are only 
beginning to nibble at it. When the latter 
understand it, whether or not they accept 
it, they will be closer to understanding hu- 
man behavior. At any rate, guidance 
workers should read this book so that they 
can make up their minds about the point 
of view expressed.—Morris KRUGMAN, 
Board of Education, New York City. 





Publications 


... in brief 





“Reactions of High School Seniors to 
Their Guidance programs,” by David Hart- 
ley and Paul A. Hedlund. University of 
the State of New York Bulletin, No. 1411 
(September, 1952). 85 pp. No price listed. 
Available: State Education Building, Al- 
bany 1, New York. 


This study of 29 school guidance programs may 
be used to evaluate certain aspects of your own 
guidance program and to compare its adequacy 
with that of the programs studied. Specific tech- 
niques which appear to be associated with effec- 
tive guidance programs are suggested, and certain 
questions raised as to over-all objectives and pro- 
cedures of guidance. 


Supervised Practice in Counselor Prepa- 
ration. FS 5.11:3314-6. 26 pp. §$.20. 
(April, 1952). Available from Superin- 


tendent of Documents, U. S. Goyernment 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Presents basic considerations for the develop- 
ment of programs of supervised practice; suggests 
facilities, staff, and materials for use in providing 
training techniques; suggests methods and tech- 
niques for achieving skills in the guidance com- 
petencies; identifies competencies to be vitalized 
through supervised practice in programs of coun- 
selor preparation, and reports a survey of current 
programs of supervised practice in counselor train- 
ing. 


Total Evaluation of the Client (35 pp.); 
Rehabilitation of the Mentally Retarded 
and Emotionally Disturbed (62 pp.); Re- 
habilitation Programs for the Homebound 
(76 pp.). Parts I, II, and III of the Report 
of Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Work- 
shop on Guidance, Training & Placement, 
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CH. Stoelting Co. CAIMOGS Youu Auattable 


Lists 127 tests including: 
Army Alpha and Beta, A.G. 
C.T., ACE. Psychological Ex- 
aminations, Thurstone, Ohio 
State, Otis, O'Rourke, Terman- 


The C. H. Stoelting Company is publishing its 
Catalog in 14 Sections —all fully illustrated. 
Seven of these Sections deal with psychologi- 
cal and educational tests—at the adult, a - yey 
college, high school, elementary school, and sang w Hoang. atoms Ae 
pre-school levels. Over 570 tests are listed. ner, Henmon-Nelson, McCall, 
These Catalog Sections are available, without Detroit, Stanford-Binet, Benge, 

° Goodenough, Gesell, Metro- 
charge, to professional personnel. Merely fill 


politon, Gotes, Babcock, Kaso- 
in the card below and paste on a postcard. nin-Hanfmann. 


Lists 62 tests including: 
Steadiness, tracing, tapping, 
mirror drawing, gross and fine 
coordination. 

Minnesota Rate of Manipula- 
tion, O'Connor Dexterity, Detroit 
Manual Ability, Whitman Manu- 
al Dexterity, Weidensall Spool 
Packing, Minnesota Block Packing, 
King Motor, Seashore-Koerth Pur- 
suit Apporatus, Selective Visual 
Reaction Timer, Knox Cube. 


Lists 89 tests including: 
Formboards by Minnesota, Kent- 
Shakow, Ferguson, Sequin-God- 
dard, Dearborn-Anderson, Hea- 
ly, Pintner-Patterson, Arthur, 
Knox-Kempf, Stutsman, Vine- 
land. 

Performance series by Cornell- 
Coxe, Merrill-Palmer, Arthur, 
Pintner -Patterson, Randolllsiand. 


Lists 33 tests including: 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
Cleeton Vocational Interest In- 
ventory, Gentry Vocational 
Inventory, Aliport-Vernon Study 
of Valves, Brewer Vocational 
Guidance, Minnesota Interest 
Analysis, Dulsky Occupation 
Check List, Hildreth Personality- 
Interest Inventory, Dunlap Aca- 
demic Preference Blank. 


Lists 73 tests including: 
Measures of general stability 
by Woodworth, Neymann-Kohl- 
stedt, Marston, Heidbreder, 
Bernreuter, Allport, Willoughby, 
Stogdill, Bell, Pintner, Rogers. 

Measures of social maturity by 
Furfey, Vineland, Strang, Hag- 
gerty, Allport, Sims. 

Projective measures by Ror- 
schach, Knox, Murray, Szondi, 
Symonds, Bellok, Krout, Bender, 
Kent-Rosanoff, Jung, Pressey. 


Lists 117 tests including: 
Reading tests by Monroe, lowa, 
Cooperative, Nelson - Denny, 
Minnesota, Traxler, Stinchfield, 
Knower, Gray, Gates, Thur- 
stone, Metropolitan. 
Achievement tests by Cooper- 


ative, U.S.A.F.1, lowa, Columbia, § 


Metropolitan, Stanford, Thorn- 
dike. 


Lists 78 tests including: 
Clerical tests by Thurstone, Pur- 
due, King, O'Rourke, Detroit, 
Benge, N.1.1.P., Scott, Link, 
Blackstone. 

Mechanical tests by Purdue, 
Detroit, O'Rourke, Benge, King, 
Stenquist, Minnesota, Link, Toops. 
Special aptitude tests in art, 
music, soles, scientific, nursing, 
religion, educational fields. 
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C. H. Stoelting Company, 430 N. Homan Ave., Chicago 24, iil. | 
Please send the following Catalog Sections, without charge: 
I 
| 
! 


avadlable: 

Vision Apparatus and Tests 

Sensory Apporctus: Auditory, Olfac- 

tory, Cutaneous. 

Kinesthetic — Anthropometric — Poly- 

graph Apparatus 

Timing and Exposure Apparatus 

Physiological-Medical Apparatus 

Films — Slides — Photographs 

Books and Monographs 
By returning the card at the right, your 
name will be placed on the mailing list 
and you will be notified when the above 
Sections ore available. 


| General intelligence _}) Personality-Clinical 
| Motor Skill-Coordination '] Reading-Achi 





| Formboard-Space Relations 
_) Interest-Self Appraisal 


[) Aptitude-Skill 
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(Please request materials thru your organization, not as an individual) 
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Federal Security Agency, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Washington 25, D. C. 
These mimeographed materials are avail- 
able free of charge, but in limited quantity, 
while the supply lasts. 


Ihe first report, from the Committee on the 
Homebound, offers papers and discussion reports 
under such headings as “New Hope for the Severely 
Handicap and the Chronically Ill” and “Team- 
work in Vocational Diagnosis.” Topics considered 
in the second report, from the Committees on the 
Mentally Retarded and Emotionally Disturbed, in- 
clude “New Hope for the Mentally Retarded”; 
“Utilizing Community Resources for the Mentally 
Retarded” and “Skills in Interviewing the Mentally 
Retarded.” The third report, from the Committee 
on the Homebound, is arranged under topics such 
as “Patterns of Agency Organization and Practices 
in Serving the Homebound” and “Training in Arts 
and Crafts at a Rehabilitation Center.” 


Life Adjustment Education in the Ameri- 
can Culture. (Work Conference on Life 
Adjustment Education, Washington, D. C., 
October, 1951.) Office of Education Circu- 
lar No. 335. 95 pp. $.30. 1952. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


A report to be read by persons interested in the 
progress of life adjustment planning and programs 
to provide more appropriate education for high 
school-age youth. The 1951 conference was the 
first in which implications of life adjustment edu- 
cation for teacher education were explored by a 
work group. 


A Healthy Personality for Your Child, 


by James L. Hymes, Jr. 23 illustrated pp. 
$.15. (1952.) Children’s Bureau publica- 
tion No. 337. FS 3.209:337. Available 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 

This publication attempts to give parents an 
understanding of the stages through which chil- 
dren grow emotionally from infancy to adulthood 
It is a popular version of the Fact Finding Report 
on healthy personality development prepared for 
the Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. A Discussion Aid based on the 
pamphlet is available without charge upon request 


Education Unlimited, by Grace S. 
Wright, Walter H. Gaumnitz, and Everett 
A. McDonald, Jr. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1951, No. 5. 35 pp. §.15. For 
sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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How the people of East Hampton, Connecticut, 
proved that limitations—such as low financial re 
sources, inadequate plant and equipment, restricted 
curriculum offerings, small he overworked staffs 
—need not restrict the services of small and middle 
sized schools. 


Education Directory 1951-1952: Part 1, 
Federal Government and States. 53 pp. 
$.20. Part 2, Counties and Cities. 89 pp. 
$.25. Part 3, Higher Education. 184 pp. 
$.25. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Part 1 lists the Office of Education staff, Chief 
State School Officers, and other State Department 
of Education personnel, executive officers of state 
library extension agencies, and principal education 
officers of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Part 2 
lists superintendents of counties, supervisory dis- 
tricts or unions, and urban schools by states, and 
superintendents of parochial schools. Part 3 lists 
institutions of higher education, identifies certain 
key officials, and gives some basic facts about each. 
A fourth part, Education Associations, is not yet 
out at the time of this writing, but probably will 
be available well before the end of the year. 


The Handbook of Private Schools, by 
Sargent F. Porter. (33rd ed.) Porter Sar- 
gent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 992 pp. $8.00. (1952.) 

The private school, its place as a dynamic force 
in modern education, is considered in the first 128 
pages. The remainder of the book is essentially a 
directory furnishing information about private 
schools in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Latin 
America, and Europe. American schools are classi- 
fied by type as well as by region, state within the 
region, and by city and town within the state 
Descriptions are comprehensive. Local and na- 
tional school and college groups, as well as publi 
cations, services, and supplies of importance to 
educators are listed. There is also a roster of ad 
ministrators of the leading private schools 


Home Study Blue Book and Directory 
of Accredited Private Home Study Schools 
and Courses, 1952. 32 pp. No price listed 
(16th. ed.) National Home Study Council, 
2601 16th Street, NW, Washington 9, D. C. 


Aims and standards of the Home Study Council, 
which conducts inspection by correspondence, are 
described, and accredited schools listed 


Adult Study Camps, by Margaret Willis 
and Mary J. Alton. (1951.) Franklin 
Printing Co., 416 West Main Street, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky. 85 pp. $2.00. 


Educational camps for adults offer a way for 
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MORTUARY EDUCATION 


In the mogtuary field, a career shortage of trained men and vechnicians has 
come to light. Opportunities which once were thought to be open only to 
young men who would “inherit” the business, or who had established an 
apprentice-like contact with a funeral director, are now open to students 


seeking dignified and remunerative careers. 


Because of the constant increase in scientific knowledge, and the college 


training now required for a license to practice in many states such as Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan and many others, the need for 


trained men is constantly growing. 


Careers in the mortuary field are more and more approaching the profes- 
sional level, and the requirements are being constantly expanded, not only 
to develop good technicians but to afford a college education that will let 
them take their rightful places in the affairs of their communities. 


For the past four years, Temple University has in conjunction with Eckels 
College of Mortuary Science, conducted programs leading to Associate 
Degrees. These programs coordinate the college course and the professional 
courses into a program that has been approved by all the States having 
college prerequisites. All the courses in the general or cultural education 
are designed primarily to integrate with the needs of the student in his 
special aim, making it specifically a course in Mortuary Education while 
losing none of the characteristics of a good two and three-year program. 
All students are given the same undergraduate privileges of any other 


students of the University. 


For full information, write Dept. OC. 
as 


The ECKELS COLLEGE 
of MORTUARY SCIENCE 


231 N. 16th STREET re PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 
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adults to continue to educate themselves while en- 
joying a change to natural surroundings. An ex- 
ample is Camp Geronimo in Arizona, sponsored 
by Arizona State College. Credit courses are given 
in educational measurements and production of 
audio-visual aids, among other subjects. Camps of 
this type, many sponsored by leading universi- 
ties, are held over the country. They offer train- 
ing in music, archaeology, education, nature study, 
zoology, biology, photography, engineering, folk 
dancing, arts and crafts, and conservation. This 
booklet lists the various camps, and gives essential 
information about types of courses available, whom 
to contact, etc. 


Opportunities for the Continuation of 
Education in the Armed Forces. 72 pp. 
$.50. American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. 


This is a presentation of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the USAFI Evaluation Study of 
1951. The Study Committee set out to examine 
and assess USAFI instructional materials. It also 
investigated the objectives which the materials are 
ee to further; student characteristics; use- 
fulness of courses once mastered. 


Résumé of the Proceedings of the Eight- 
eenth National Conference on Labor Legis- 
lation. Bulletin No. 154, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. Available without 
charge while supply lasts. 


Labor problems in a defense economy were the 
theme of this conference. This bulletin includes 
results of discussions and recommendations, includ- 
ing reports and resolutions on industrial safety and 
health, training, recruitment and utilization, and 
national labor policies. 


Employment of the Older Worker, by 
Clark Tibbitts, Arthur J. Noetzel, Jr., and 
Charles C. Gibbons. & pp. Free. The 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Community 
Research, 709 South Westnedge Avenue, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. (March, 1952.) 


This booklet consists of two papers presented 
at a symposium at the meetings of the American 
Psychological Association in 1951 plus a_bibliog- 
raphy. Clark Tibbitts discusses the background of 
the issue and Arthur Noetzel describes the experi- 
ence of employers in the Cleveland area. 


SRA Better Living Booklets: Emotional 
Problems of Growing Up, by O. Spurgeon 
English and Stuart M. Finch; Helping 
Children Understand Sex, by Lester A. 
Kirkendall; Why Children Misbehave, by 
Charles W. Leonard; When Children Start 
Dating, by Edith G. Neisser; Parents and 
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Teachers as Partners, by Eva H. Grant; 
Your Children’s Manners, by Rhoda W. 
Bacmeister; Your Child and Radio, TV, 
Comics and Movies, Paul Witty and Harry 
Bricker; 49 pp. each. Junior Life Adjust- 
ment Booklets: Guide to Good Manners, 
by Mary Beery; You and Your Problems, 
by Stanley E. Dimond; High School Ahead!, 
by Rolfe Lanier Hunt; You Can Read 
Better, by Paul Witty and Harry Bricker; 
Clubs Are Fun, by Mildred C. Letton and 
Adele M. Ries; Life with Brothers and 
Sisters, by Frances Ullmann; Exploring 
Atomic Energy, by John Lewellen; 40 pp. 
each. Life Adjustment Booklets: Facts 
about Juvenile Delinquency, by Ruth 
Strang; Your Behavior Problems, by O. 
Spurgeon English and Constance |. Foster; 
What Is Honesty?, by Thaddeus B. Clark; 
Baby-Sitters’ Handbook, by Judy Flander: 
Facts about Narcotics, by Victor H. Vogel 
and Virginia E. Vogel; Primer of Atomic 
Energy, by John Lewellen; 49 pp. each. 
Copies available from Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. $.40 each, three for $1.00. 


Emotional Problems of Growing Up is written 
for teachers and parents. It stresses the relationship 
between adult attitudes and the child's emotional 
growth. By tracing important stages of emotional 
difficulties from infancy through adolescence, the 
booklet gives good insight into influences that cause 
emotional problems. When to get professional help 
is also discussed . . . Helping Children Understand 
Sex tells adults how and when to give their children 
sex education information. It points out the need 
for correct ‘terminology and discusses how adults’ 
attitudes influence the way children feel about this 
matter . . . Misbehavior is a normal part of the 
growing-up process, according to Why Children 
Misbehave . . . When Children Start Dating offers 


OCCUPATIONS 
FILING PLAN & BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of U. S. Government Publications and 
Other Pamphlets on Jobs, by Wilma Benen. 
First edition called Michigan Plan 
@ Counselee finds information without help in this olpho- 
betical flelds-of-work file. Based on DOT... easy to file. 
Labels ore printed in red for the 223 fields of work & in 
bive for the 483 cross references. Use on any size folders. 
Complete $7.50 postpaid. 
Sterling Powers Publishing Co., Dept. A 


1512 Lincoln Way, Le Porte, indiana 
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insights into the stages boys and girls go through 
in learning to love others, and experiences and ac- 
tivities they need to form wholesome relationships 
with the other sex Parents and Teachers as 
Partners tells what has been accomplished in com- 
munities where parents and teachers work together 
for common ends, and suggests how others can 
achieve the same results. Topics covered include: 
The Modern Teacher; Parent's Altered Status; 
Social Class in Schools; Toward Better Cooperation; 
Ways to Work Together; Parent-Teacher Confer- 
ences; Study-Discussion Groups; The Citizen and the 
School Board Your Children’s Manners is a 
guide to teaching children manners. The author 
explains how parents can base such training on the 
friendliness inherent in children so that good man- 
ners will stem from natural consideration for others 
Your Child and Radio, TV, Comics and 
Movies investigates the things children are exposed 
to in these forms of entertainment, and why they 
are att tive to children. How grown-ups can help 
children make the best use of these media, cultivat- 
ing their judgment so they will choose what is good, 
is discussed, Community action to give children a 
chance to see and hear more wholesome material is 
also considered . . . Guide to Good Manners pro- 
vides etiquette material for younger boys and girls 
which they can understand themselves with or with- 
out adult leadership .. . You and Your Problems 
offers a three-step plan to help youngsters confront 
and systematically attack problems as they arise, . . 
High School Ahead! offers upper elementary and 
junior high school students answers to their ques- 
tions about vocational and college preparatory 
curriculums, high school courses and activities, grad- 
ing, and just what they can expect to get out of 
high school . . . You Can Read Better explains how 
boys and girls in grades 6 to 9 can improve their 
reading speed and comprehension—if they want to. 
Reading exercises and rate tables are provided . . . 
Clubs Are Fun answers questions children ask about 
organizing and running clubs, offers suggestions for 
group activities . . . Life with Brothers and Sisters 
helps siblings to understand and accept each other 
as individuals . Exploring Atomic Energy de- 
scribes how a group of upper elementary grade boys 
and girls learned about atomic energy. Explains 
atomic energy in simple terms children can under- 
stand .. . Facts about Juvenile Delinquency helps 
teen-agers understand the delinquency problem and 
shows them how they can prevent its spread 

Your Behavior Problems tells youngsters why they 
misbehave and suggests how they can learn to con 
trol their actions . What Is Honesty attempts to 
give young 6 a a deeper understanding and 
appreciation of honesty as it operates in everyday 
life, and suggests how the problem of dishonesty 
among: school groups and individuals may be at- 
tacked . . . Baby-Sitters’ Handbook covers what it 
takes to be a good sitter; how to care for babies, 
children; what the sitter should know before the 
parents leave; how to negotiate for wages or handle 
wage problems; do’s and don'ts while working in 
the home; suggestions for using “sitting time” to the 
best advantage Narcotics and neurotics go to- 
gether, says Facts about Narcotics. This booklet 
tells what drugs are dangerous, why people take 
them, and what happens physically and mentally 
as a result . . . Primer of Atomic Energy is a simple, 
graphic description of atomic energy—how it is 
released, how it is used in weapons, its possibilities 
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for peacetime application, effects of an atomic 
explosion, and the control of atomic energy. 


The Older Woman Goes to Work. 6 pp. 
§.10. Glamour magazine reprint, 1952. 
Available from Glamour Job Department, 
120 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. - 

When Glamour looked at 1950 census reports it 
found that by 1975 the greatest number of new 
women workers would be expected to come from 
the age group between 35 and 54. So Glamour set 
about looking up some of the ladies now employed 
in this general age bracket, found them in fields 
ranging from model to placement manager. In- 
cluded is a set of tips for the woman over 40 who 
wants a job and has no recent business experience 
to offer. 


Over 40 and Looking for a _ Job? 
Women’s Bureau Leaflet 13, 1952. 8 pp. 
$.05. For sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Some pointers to success for the woman now em- 
ployed who wants to change jobs, or the unem- 
ployed woman who has or has not previously held 
a job. Gives eight suggestions on how to go about 
the job hunt, discusses the job interview, social 
security, the advantages of maturity. 


Employment and Economic Status of 
Older Men and Women. Bulletin No. 1092, 


U. S. Department of Labor. (May, 1952.) 
58 pp. $.30. Available from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

This bulletin provides comprehensive informa- 
tion from a wide variety of authoritative sources 
on population and labor force trends, work-life ex- 
pectancy, income and sources of income, retirement 
and pension programs, and the job experience of 
older workers. Data have been presented separately 
for men and women wherever possible. 


“Who's Too Old to Work?,” University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Volume 48, No. 14. 
(September, 1950.) 27 pp. $.10. Copies 
available from Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Illinois, 
704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 

This booklet examines the make-up of the 
groups from 45 through 64 years of age and those 
65 or over; the facts about employment and un- 
employment; older persons’ job prospects; how 
older workers rate in comparison with younger 
ones; what is being done about the problem by 


individual companies, unions, community groups, 
research groups in universities and elsewhere, 
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American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 


Nomination of Officers Ballot 





This year APGA will elect a president-elect and a treasurer. (Donald E. 
Super, president-elect assumes office as president July 1, 1953; the terms of 
Robert H. Shaffer, president and Frank M. Fletcher, treasurer expire June 30, 
1953.) Every member of APGA is urged to participate in the nomination of 
officers for positions of president-elect and treasurer. Each member may sug- 
gest the names of two possible candidates for each of the two offices to be 
filled. 


Fill out and return the following form to Doris L. Crockett, Dean of Russell Sage 
College, Troy, New York, not later than December 5, 1952. 


Members of the Nominations and Elections Committee are: Dugald S. Ar- 
buckle, Director of Student Personnel, Boston University, College of Education, 
Boston, Mass. (SPATE); Edgar L. Harden, Director of Continuing Education, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan (NVGA); Donald E. Kitch, 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance Services, Dept. of Education, Sacramento 14, Calif. 
(NAGSCT); George A. Pierson, Dean of Students, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah (ACPA); Helen H. Ringe, Labor Economist, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. (NVGA); Glenn E. Smith, Chief, 
Guidance Services Division, Dept. of Public Instruction, Lansing 4, Michigan 
(NAGSCT); David M. Trout, Dean of Students, Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Mount Pleasant, Michigan (SPATE); Doris L. Crockett, Dean, Russell 
Sage College, Troy, New York (ACPA) (Chairman). 























a statement of policy... 





PHE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 
successor to Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Journal, is a pro 
fessional periodical designed to meet the needs of the members of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, and others interested 


in the field. 


It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in education, 
vocational guidance agencies, industry, business, government, social 
agencies, and service organizations to do their work better. 


The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL attempts to: 


I. Represent both the unity and breadth of the personnel and 
guidance movement. 

Examine, report, and foster good personnel and guidance prac- 
tices in the entire field. 

5. Assist the various branches of the association to promote their 
programs by discussion of materials, problems, and accomplish 
ments relating to personnel and guidance. 

Keep its readers informed about major trends in the training 
and professional growth of personnel and guidance workers. 
Report selected research studies in the field, particularly those 
which give promise of practical application. 

Present news about people and events in the field. 

Describe materials in other journals, books, and audio-visual 
media pertinent to the field. 

. Serve as a medium for the interchange of ideas and for the ex- 
ploration of new areas in personnel and guidance. 


The Journal welcomes description of what guidance workers 
are doing on the job. It invites people active in the field to con- 
tribute to its pages. It succeeds a periodical with a history of service, 
and it hopes to continue to merit the distinction of being a useful, 
practical and thoroughly read Journal. 








Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Perronnel Association, National Association of Guidance Supervisors 
and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, and the Student Personne! Association for Teacher Educction) 


President: Robert H. Shaffer, Assistant Dean of Students, Indiana pence, Bosentagres. latins 
President-Elect. Soll Sig Prey of na Techn Cae versity, New York, N. Y. 
Treasurer: Prank M. Fleccher, Director, Service, Ohio Stace University, Columbus, Ohio 


Acteng Executive Secretary: Nancy Shivers, *O” Sereet, N. W., Washington 5, DC. 


Max F. Bazn, National Director, Past Out Weare Sates Soseee, Caching, D. C., President, NVGA 

Wis E Doan. Director of Seudent Personnel, College of Bducation, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota tative, 

E.H Hopi, Amoiate Dean of Faculties, Washingron Univeriy, S. Louis, Missouri, President, ACPA 
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Guess Tonee, he Acting Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Education Department, Albany 1, New York, Representa- 
tive, NA 

Coens B Sasee See Segue Connengas Day eae, ©. S$. Employment Service, Washington, D. C., 
Representative, 

eset Saas, Heaiees of Spee ey » University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Repre- 
sentative, ACPA 


Witusam H. Zino, Director of Admissions and Scudent Personnel, Eastern Illinois Stace College, Charleston, [linois, 
President, SPATE 


Callis, Head, Counsel- 
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